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‘We are some times asked why we send THE STANDARD to new sub 
only fifty cents, while charging old subscribers three dollars a year. 

new subscribers. It is a discrimination. We do it because we wan 
- -paper; and we believe that all old subscribers who are interested i 
- represents will welcome this opportunity of placing it in the hands 
have sent our new coin envelopes to ali regular subscribers. These ! 
wission of fractional silver through the mails, and where one is give 
our movement itis very apt to tempt him to try THE STaNDARD for 
papor can do much to promote its success by using these envelopes, 
cation. Try some of them among your acquaintances. 

_- Regular subscribers are entitled to premiums on the following terms: . . 


ibers for the remainder of the year for — 
ems like a discrimination in favorof __ 
ake new people acquainted with the - 
preading the doctrines which the paper 
iends whom they hope to convert. We 
elopes are arranged for the easy trans-. 3 
o any person who is at all interested in : 
remainder of the year. Friends of the. 
ich will be sent to any address on appli- 


































PREMIUMS. 


¥IRST.—Tux STANDARD, with the Forum, for one year. A total value of $8.00 for $5.00 


- SECOND.—THe STANDARD, with the Arena and the Arena Art Portfolio, containing twenty-four portrs 
<f the world’s thinkers, beautifully bound. Total value of $12.00 for $5.20. — 


"THIRD—Tue StanpagD, with Henry George’s Progress and Poverty and Social Problems. (Paper, 50 


ee cent edition.) A total value of $4.00 for #3.00. 
THE WAY OUT; 



























~ FOURTH.—Tue Sranparp, with the North American Review for one 


: {N. B.—This premium wili not be given for any subscriber who is already on the North Amer- 


‘tean subscription books.) : . 
2 2 cal bak ie — and — by Aas — 

Seo AD on, a clo un , illustra ith over ood cuts, ve 
: showing] how the square may be used for solving almost every problem THE FARMERS ONLY HOPE 0 


in the art of cargentry. A total value of $4.00 for $3.00. 
7 SIXTH.—Tue STANDARD, with Henry George’s Protection or Free 
Trade? cloth bound. <A total value of $4.50 for $3.00. | 
[N. B.—If this book ts ordered by mail, 20 cents mast be added to above price to cover postage. 
SEVENTH.—THE STANDARD, with the Housekeepers’ Weekly. A 


total value of $4.00 for $3.00. 
EIGHTH.—TuHE STANDARD, with Palliser’s American Architect. A 
‘total value of $4.00 for $3.00. _ 


This book in heavy paper cover, contains 104 pages, 11x14 inches, with 9x12 plates, and gives 
owners’ names, actual cost of construction, and 


;plans, — rspective views, descriptions 
i torre for ri ng 7 cottages, villas. doub le houses, and brick block houses, costing from $300 


RESCUE FROM RUIN. 


BY L. E. WILMARTH. 
Reprinted fron the New Earth. 
A pamphlet of 31 pages, showin 
in the form of a familiar conversa 
tion with farmers, how the singl 
tax would improve the condition o 
laborers and farmers and remedy 
the uncertainty of markets. 


ctions Cnr 

{to $4,500, together with barns, atables, school houses, town halls, churches, and other public butlid-| The New Christianity says: : 

ings, and includes specifications, forms of building contracts, etc. This presents the single tax in a man- — 
ner so simple and graphic that a small boy 


NINTH.—TuHE STANDARD, with Youman’s Dictionary of every Day 
Wants (in paper), and The Sunnyside Cook Book, by Mrs. Jennie Har- 

. A total value of $4.25 for $3.00. 

Youman’e'Dictionary of Every Day Wants contains 20,000 recipes in every department of human 
effort. 520 royal octavo sized pages, 55 columns in the index aione. A book which never 
before sold for less than $4.00, Among the thousands‘of recipes in this book are some for hich as 
high as $100 was paid. They contain valuable information for clerks, florists, lum 
trappers, barbers, painters, grocers, cooks, machinists, fish dealers, tailors, bookkeepe 
deajers, miners, hotel keepers, milliners, taxidermists, farmers, dairymen, glove cleaners, 
dresamakers, egg dealers, gardeners, ink makers, scap m 

departments include such subjects as Accidents and E 
Cements, Gines and Domestic Household Miscellany, Household Pests, 
Bleaching, Dyeing, The Toilet, Hunting, Trapping and Tanning, Inks and Blackings, Pai: 
’ Papering, Preserving and Storing, Farm, Orchard, Garden and Dairy. 
TENTH.—TuHE STANDARD, with the Review of Reviews for o 
A total value of $5.50 for $4.50. 
ELEVENTH.—Tue STANDARD, with the New Earth for one y 


total value of @3.50 for $3.00. : 
 . TWELFTH.—Tae STANDARD, with the weekly edition of the New 
‘York Tribune, for one year. A total value of $4.00 for $3.00. © 
THIRTEENTH.—TuHE StaNDaRD, with the Home Journal. A total 


- -walue of $5.00 for $3.00. 
7 The Home Journg), of New York, was founded 47 years ago by the celebrated poets and essay- 
tata, N. P. Willis and George P. Morris, and revaius ts early acquired distinction as the landing expo- 

nent in America of the higher literary and social culture. et 

























will read it with understanding and intense: _ 
interest, and yet covers its ground so com- 
pletely as to answer questions that have 
puzzled well advanced single tax people. — 
It is a book that should be read by the 
millions.” 

Price, 5 cents single copy, $3.00 a handred,. 
$20.00 a theusand. —— 

For sale by THE STANDARD, or by A. J. 
AUCHTERLONIE, 36 Elum St., New York. 


























PATENTS | 


TRADE-MARKS, CAVEATS, COPYRIGHTS. 


Send model or sketch for free_advice as to patent. 
ability, NEW BOOK, containing full information 
to Inventors, mailed to any address FREE, Address. 


SAML. C. FITZCERALD, Aity., 
equitable Bidg.. WASHINGTON, D.C. 


MONEY (ND CURRENCY. 
BY A. H. STEPHENSON AND G. F. STEPHENS. 


* A strong and brief presentation of t) 
the slogle tax point of View STAADA nD. auuiect from 


PRICE, 15 CTS. 
JUSTICE PUB. CO., 1241 Arch St., Phila. 
















_ARBORA BOTANICA 


- @RBORA BOTANICA—is com — of the purest 
afweelest and mod —— of | nature's products. hh. 
wee discovered gore than eixty years ago—undcer re. 
qmarkaile ciscunstances—and it has been 


Sntocncecachof ¢ tbe — mow, at the lowed pr. ce 
awaecticable, that it may have the most ex 


ARBORA POTsNICa—Has wonderfully purifying 
pnd Dealing power. Ite great merit i+ ia overc lm ja- 
emmators conditions resulting fron the hats 


wt the es stem 

Jt cures COUGHS AND COLDS. ar to the 
ocal «<tyens; MALARIA CHILLS At EVER, eater- 
milnating all microbic and pararitic — itisea 
weliaule eubstitute for quinine—without reaction. Very 
in restoration in cases of alcoholic abuse. Tal« 
Jim Mr. Page. The effects are almost miraculous is 
waseaof blood poisvatng and 4u curiag the moet malig- 

ppat oils, carbuncies and felons. 
dmmediate reticf afforded. Im cases of Buras and 
Buide: arrests with celerity the you and inflamma. 
Gos, it has remarkable eficiencs in rector ine constitu- 
atigor Cai or send for pamphiet. 50 cente a 


—— Icy a bvotde and tell sour geighbor the. good it 
scone 


Stanay te had at. the Depot, 52 Eact 12th wt. New Vork, 
where <sEGR sE W. PaGF, the manufacturiag chemist— 
wi hbo veers eaperience — of marcelluus cures—may be 
@ecen at ali times. 

— BPECIAL AROTICE —In consequence of the limited 
muavtits of the meterals and the extent of the demas d 

thes been found impracticable to supply the principal 
—— wt present. 

a —— che BOranicCa, therefore, can only be obtained 
atthe d-pot. Provision is being made te remedy this 
fmowmventence in the neat future. 


peoanan & BROWS. CHICAGO, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS "aT Law, 


MiFiret Nationel Bank Rullding, a. W. Cor. of Monroe 
and Dearborn streets. 


| Onvase Pacaman. Epwarp Oseoop Brows 
Att'y for the First Net] Bank. Twos. A. Paase. 


———— will De given to coutroversies arising 
and revenue flaws of the United States, 

a —— auers of importance, services in connection 
therewits will be rendered tn ans partof the United 


INDIANA. 
VY RAW8, AADERSOR, 
CIViL. SGINEER. 


@Genltary sewerage for towns. 
. Read making. 


SOUTd DAKOTA. 
weve MeUEE, RarPap «Att, 


{smmewares. EWING & BL F. BIXe, 
ueuSTOR, 
LAWVERS. 


Basiaeces. 


MICHIGAN. 


BRSs., ADRIAN, 7 
Ac and 36 South Nain Street. 
‘ANCY LENAWEE DAIRY. 

far famed for ite su 
gnore 


: §e crocksaeand for family use, 
Seles: Rend far — —— 


Man - 

— ee Company of Adrian, 

—— of industrial extol. 
VENENT 


the location of ind 
ARY INPRO 


AW WARWIAG saa VENTILATING «., 
‘ WARRING AS ASE ———— | ESGINERRS, 
WARMING AND VENTILATING “APPARATUS, 
solicited. & Kilby troet 
B HIGHEST GRADE HATS. 
BY Broadwas, between Ith and 14h Streets. 
Weaim 20 maintain the highest standard of excelience 


— 
ete BROADWAY WAKRENOUSE, 


No. 3358 Broadway. 
FURSITORE ¢ STORAGE —— 2 


te rooms from 
OND SEMINARY. WOODSTOCK, II.I.. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR sorys. 
Osh year. Doye educated in the hichest aud best 
ie eee she word. in all manly qualitiescf mind and 
* Adcpartment of Manuel — Pear 
madseos OBLE HILL, Prin 


SEW FORK. 
5 & O8., REW YORK CITY, 


— naes SLM ar. oon. Oana. SEW YOK. 
‘Book, Job and Newspaper Printin,. 


NE ——— — — — 
RA aꝛax AXIEBD, OR NO 


4 IIA aud 120: e:nmeaut See refunded 1. 


geans’ Practice  fe.iable. 


hans. 5. — 


THE STANDARD, 


WANTED (GIVE ME F FACTS. 


BY THE STANDARD. 
Advertising Solicitors 


—x— 


BOSTON, , 
PHILADELPSLI 
CINCINNATI, | 
CHICAGO, | 

ST. LOUIS, 


Exclusive cights and ter ritory given’ a o reilab'e parties, 
Addresa, etating gual fications and references, — 


THE STANDARD, 
42 University Place. New York. 


— — 


HEET METAL 


S 
ING CO 


tor IBN, 


ROOF 
Uf 81., New York City. 


Welte for ithustented price Lin 
»D € 


vanized Shingles are rain prot, without the 
necessity of painting. Our paint Tin ‘Shingles are 

more durable and ornamental than it ic — to 
patie a tin roof, put on in the old fashi nore flat 
lock or standing groove — le. 


Homes in California! 


The Best of Fruit Lands in Successful Colonies 


Now is the time to secure an interest in the suil 
where it viclds every species of California Product 
in zreat abundance. 

Ten Acres or wore planted for you, if desired, and 
cultivated tili you get ready to settle thereon. 


Ke Interest; Ne Taxes. 
Desirable Lecatiens; Lew Prices. 


An experience of Six years in Californfa (which is 
still my home) enables me to meet the requirements 
of H-me Seekers, 

Address 


RALPH E. HOYT, 
No. 53 Dearborn St., Room 29, Chicago, Ill. 


yarce Clubs, Instaliment Frauds. catch penny 
watch — exposed by E. P. Percival, Vatcu- 
ae as — yd Hiustraved — con- 
ning discussion and exposure, free. at on 
ene week's trink before Rarchasing. £0 year Gold 
any maker, Duber, 
Honea Crown, Crescent Wadeworth, 
Atlantic, or Standard. with Elgin, 
Waltnam, Sprivgtield. Hampton, 
Columbus, Rockford or Seth Thomas 
stem-winding and set works, #1¢, 

$18 and all sizes. 

Gent’s Solid 14-Karat Gold caces, 
complete, with nickel works of ane 
maker. $38 to$iG: —— Solid Gold 
watches frum 815 to $25 Every 
watch warranted for three yesrs to 
give satisfection or th money re- 
funded. Send for catalogue and 
easy payment, spot cath svstem, 
which ena:.Jes a poor man to ‘uy 

r-tail at wholesale prices, at much Jess than half price 
charged by ins.allment dealers for eauctly tse same 
seas eee goods. 


3000 QUARTZ MINES 


were located under the United States 

mining laws in Jefferson county, 

Montana, ip the past two years (3:0 

in January, 3892). If you want to reach 

the prospectors and miuers who dis. 

covered and located these mines, 
ADVERTISE IN 


THE AGE, 
BOULDER, MONTANA, 
THE LEADING PAPER IN THE COUNTY. 


If you want to keep posted concerning the mining inter 
ests, subscribe for THE AGE. Only 62 a year. 


THE AGE will he sept in exchange free of cost to any 
One who will send it THE STANDARD regularly. 
&END FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


Bh A me BR a NE TCR as mE 
BANDY LECS SREVENTED. 
Send for Catalogue of PATKAT CORSET 
SHGES, recommended by Physicians and Sur- 
geous for children learning to walk. and those 
troubled with weak or sprained ankles. B, 
NATHAN, 221 Gth Ave, New York. 


maker. 221 N 


The Encyclopedia of American Politics and — 
Presidential Biography, History and Platforms of 
all parties, is now ready. 
arise about which this book will not furnish recent, 


reliable and exhaustive information An invaluable -— 


book to all who are interested in the Great, Jyques 
now before the country, aud special information 
upon all subjects that have recently been, or are 
likely to be discussed in the present Campaign and 
political circles. This is a work of permanent value 
to every American citizen, and should be in every: 
home and library throughout the United States. 
This Great Work is divided in three parts, and, a3 
will be seen, each part ts worth the price of the 
whole book. . 
The editor and compiler. Mr. Thomas Campbell | 
Copeland, has been for two years at work on this. 
book, and every statement and all the statistics are 
absolutely correct and reliabie. Siu nee 


AGENTS WANTED. .__ 
Liberal Terms. Free Territory, -Mamiificett 
Prospectus. only 38e. ——— 
Fine cloth, ink aad gold stamp...........scceuees 
Sheep. library style, marbled edges... 
Half turkey morrocco........ 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER a ) 


G7 Iifth Ave., New York Sit 


The Badge of the Single Tax Propa- 
ganda Association, | 


One-third smaler than the cut, is of solid silver. Hang 
ings toa watch chain or bangle, or pinned against a coat 
or dress, the bright star attracts attention by its odd 
position, and the arrangement of the lettering fixes {t. 
An inguiry follows, and the 
subject of the single tax is in- 
trcduced without trouble to 
the wearer of the badge. No 
time is wa-ted in trying to 
lead up to it, The badge is a 
time and labor-saving device, 
useful to all singie taxers, but 
invaluable to busy men and 
women, especially those who 
frequent public places or are 
iu the bLaGit of atrending 
meetings. 
The acting secretary, Miss | 
C. Estella Bachman, of Mauch 
Chunk, Pennsylvania, will 
mail the badge to any ad- 
dress on the receipt of price 
and a two-cent stamp to 
cover postage. She will inclose a certificate of mem 
bership free to any one who wishes to join the aneo- 
ciation. 
The badge will be sold for 3 cents; or with pin, as 
shown in the cut, for 50 cents, 


Bound Vols. of The Standard — 


FROM THE FIRST ISSUE. = 
Complete Set 10 Vols., $25. 00. S 


SINGLE VOLS., $3.00 EACH. 
EXPRESSAGE EXTRA. 


Vol. 1—January 8 to June 30 188%. 
Vol. 2—Juty § to December 30, 1887. 
Vol. 3—January 7 to June 30, 1888. : 
Vol. a0 Tao December 29, 1 
anuary 5 to Junv 4 
Vol. 6—July 6 to —— 28, 1889, 
Vol. 7—Janu 1 to June 25, 1890. 
Vol. pond a 1 ac December 30, 1890. : 
Vol. 9—J apt’ A 7 to June 30, 1891. - 
Vol 1 uly 83 to December. 30, 189. 
Address, 


THE STANDARD, 


42 University Place - New York. 


HOTEL LIST. 


NOTE.~—-Tux Stanpargp will be found on file in the 
reading rooms of the hotels named in this list. and the 
publisher has satisfactory evidence that the ‘hotels are 
well worthy of recommendation. 


MICHIGAN. Re 
FeTeEt EMERY, ADRIAN, No.3 ‘fo. Main St. . 
A Grst-class house in every particular. Newly fur- 
nished throughout. Rates, €2.00 per day. : 
NEW YORE. 
Omonxx HOUSE, 1 HORNELLAVILLE. 
tes $2.0U per day. 
OHIO. 


YOUNGSTOWN. 
Rates, $2.00 to $2.50 per day. 


OREGON. 
HOUSE, 
PORTLAND, 


1? HOUSE, 


yyetres 


Eclipse Carpet Stretcher, 

LATEST INPROV ED. 
Retails forgt.co Agents.seud. 50 
cente for sampl-s to GEO. W.:. 
PERRINE, G2! I South — 
St., Dayton, ¢ : 





No political question can: 







“EYDITORIAL NOTES.—The lawless population in every country 
“ falls into three classes, One of these, a class which may for 
the present be dismissed from consideration, comprises the common 
crininals of ail degrees, who, from temptation in some cases and 
professionally in others, prey upon the community, The other two 
consist of elements that ia ordinary times are peaceable and law- 
abiding, but who in times of public excitement resort to lawless 
violence. They are distinguished from -each other by their respec- 
tive methods. One flies in the face of the law, while the other 
bends the machinery of the law, to its uses. One is artlessly, and 
the other insidiously revolutionary. The violence of the locked-out 
-men at Homestead is a specimen of the former class of lawlessness; 
their wholesale prosecution for murder, with the obvious purposv 
of serving a sordid private end, is a specimen of the latter. 
_ One of the men arrested last week, who charges the Carnegie 
‘people with threatening that, unless he went back to work his 
father would be arrested for murder, says that when he showed his 
ability to prove an alibi for his fatter and refused to return to: 
work, the charge of murder was transferred frum his father to 
himself, There is other evidence that the murder prosecutions at 
Homestead belong to the class of lawlessness toward which this 
young man’s story points. Longin aivanco the arrests were sig- 
nificantly threatened by the Carnegie people, the prosecutions were 
begun and have been carried on by the private cousel of the Car- 
negies, No prosecutions origiaating with the authorities have been 
uodertaken, the arrests have been sporadic and each has heen 
accompanied with threats of further arrests, and altogether it has 
been made quite plainly to appear that the real object of the prose- 
cutions is not to punish crime in the interest of the community, but, 
in the interest of the Carnegie establishment, to intimidate the 
people of Homestead into a surrender to the demands of their 
- masters, 












But this instance of the bending of the machinery of the criminal 
law to a private use is typical of the mildest form of that class of | 
lawlessness. Examples of a more dangerous type are afforded in | 
connection with the attempt by Berkman upon the life of Frick. 
The policeman who arrested Berkman expressed himself toa re- 
porter as sorry that the prisoner submitted so easily. ‘‘ I would like 
to have filled him with bullets,” said this guardian of the law. And 

re a police inspector, referring to the anarchists of Pittsburg against | 

oe - whom there does not appear to be a particle of evidence of crime, 
ns . said to another reporter: “I am sorry the Grand Jury is not in 
session, as we would most surely railroad all of these men.” It is | 
not usual for policemen who arrest ordinary criuinals, evea of the | 
violent sort, to be anxious for a legal excuse either to fill the 
prisoners with bullets, or to “‘ railroad” them. In all cases of vulgar 
crime, the officers of the law are content to perform their simple 
duty and leave the law to take its regular course. How then shall 
we account for the disposition to lawlessness of which the two 
instances cited are examples ? 

General Snowden has all unconsciously given the exp!anation, 
When the case of the private in his command, who had been law- 
lessly strung up by the thumbs for telling a superior officer that | 
Berkman deserved three cheers, was brought to the attention of 
Gen, Snowden, that sapient patriot is said to have exclaimed that | 
the private was guilty of treason, and to have added by way of ex- | 
planation, ‘‘ He was siding with our enemies!” Throughout this 
difficulty at Homestead, there has been exhibited on the part of 
some officials and many newspapers, a feeling that the factory side | 
is ‘‘ our side,” and the workmen’s side is ‘‘ the other side,” and that 
while the lawlessness of the ‘the other side’ must under no circum- 
stances be excused, tolerated, or condoned, the lawlessness of ‘‘our 
side ” is quite another matter. It is in consequence of this feeling 
that the workmen have been condemned without discrimination, 
that Frick has been praised and encouraged without judgment, and 
that the law has been bent to the service of the rich and powerful, 
and shown to the poor and helpless in the controversy to be a terrific | 
engine for their destruction. 


i 
Even these instances of a disposition toward that kind of lawless- | 
ness which bends the law to the service of private ends, regardless | 
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of the <eneral good, are trifling when compared with a proposition 
of the Evening Post of New York to utilize the clamor against 
Berkman for the purpose of shackling the press. To thcse who 
worship the mere form of law this proposition will appear innocent | 
enough ; but to those who regard Jaw asa rule for the preservation | 


of rights, and liberty as prescribing a higher law than any legisla- 
lative regulations, it is as lawless a proposal as if its aim were to 


protect piracy, arson or murder. The Post says : 
here has come to be a new type of mitd upon which an incitement to 


apt to take t 


| taxation, or the Republicans will get there ahead of them. 
































ay act as powerfally if couched in general and academic 
he wrongs of soctety and the crimes of capitalists, asif in 
cific appeal to shoot a specitic man. If the present legal 
crime of inciting to murder does not properly cover such 
should be made that will. The law should recognize, what 
ore and more compellzd to, the existence of a class of 
cline between sanity and insanity, whose mania is most 
rm of brooding on social wrongs, real or fatcied, and to 
derous act's. What can be shown to provoke such beings. 
mit murder, even ifit would have noeffect whatever upon 
{; distinctly a crime and should be made so and punish- 






the form of §: 
definition of t! 
cases, a Dew 
society is bei 
men on the 










break out in 












were passed, it would be unsafe for any writer, DO 
his motives, or cautious his words, or feasible the 
ed, to point out and denounce any sccial wrong 
ich some peuple fatten upon the wealth which 
What he said of the wrong might provoke the 
rof some one who, neither knowing nor caring 
y proposed, would run amuck among the rich with 
mite. And that in such a case every possible effort 
to shift the responsibility for murder from the 
actual culprit @ some strong writer who wit: his pen had exposed 
the processes Vf legalized robbery, no one familiar with the 
struggles of privileged classes to retain their privileges, could for a 
“4. The Post’: proposition is not limited io cases of 
r. It goes the length of making a legislative crime 
of any expos@ion of property rights to which the murderous act of 
an irrespons®le man may be psychologically traced. 

This cool proposition to transgress a fundamental law of liberty, 
is a piece of class lawlessness which would, if its adoption were 
possible, be a zreater menace to good government than scores of 
assaults like that upon Frick. 

Our real danger from that lawless class of which the Berkman’s. 
are representative, is not so much their violence as the legislative 
violence tq American liberty, like that proposed by the Post, to which 
. they may pre oke the voting masses. 



















































n every constable who can is trying to make all 
ion as an anarchist hunter, with the class which 
cover for lawlessness, it is as refreshing as a cook 


appears t w his duty and to understand its limitations. This 
man is ector Steers of the New York force. Asked by a 


intended to arrest the New York anarchists with 
an had associated, Inspector Steers sensibly, and 
umstances courageously, replied: ‘* I do not see why 
expected to arrest these people. ‘hey have talked a 
they have not done anything. They may be very 
thoughts—we cannot control that; but so long as 
e peaceable we can do nothing.” If the anarchists 
cording to this policy they would gather no recruits, 
gs would soon cease either to amuye themselves or 
culine women of the ‘* propertied ” class, 


reporter if 
i Whom Berk 
under the ci 
we should 
great deal b 
violent in th 
; their action 










“ortland, Me., referring to the adoption of the single 
ille. remarks that ‘“‘the millionaire who owns no. 
o taxes.” Very true. But who ever heard of that 
aire ? 











st week in the Senate on the question of protection, 
he fact in bold relief that the two political parties 
ward free trade, with the Democrats in the lead. 
he Republicans siood for « tariff on foreign produc- 






are tending 
Not long ag 









tions for thegfurpose of building up nome industries and increasing 
American siges, while the Democrats insisted that though they 
favored tariff reductions they were anxious to maintain duties at 







a point suffig@nily high to allow for the difference between Euro- 
pean and rican wages. The Democrats have now quit their 
folly and go as far as a tariff for revenue only. At the same 





time the Republicans have receded from their extreme demands to 
the position recently occupied by the Democrats. All the protec- 
tiou they now ask for is enough to equalize the difference between. 
American and foreign wages. One more turn of the political 
kaleidoscope and the Demucrats must be for free trade and direct 


The argument regarding the equalization of wages by protective 
: tariffs has over and over again been shown to be fallacious; but 
protection “‘ arguments” are preserved. like fruit in alcohol, for 
exhibition }¢ all seascns, and like fruit preserved in alcohol they 
are fit onlygto look at. There is probably no established industry 
in this coufy in waich the labor cost of production is not less than _ 





























































THE STANDARD. 


iu any other country in the world. That the protectionists know 


tis, and that their pretense that labor costs more here than 
‘pbroad is a deliberately false pretense, is shown by the care when 
publishing wages’ statistics with which they compare the time 
wages of American workmen with the time wages of foreign work- 
men, and avoid comparing the labor cost there and here of the 


In due course we may now expect soon to be told that Japan has 
the single tax, but derives from it none of the industrial and social 
benefita that ite enthusiastic advocates expect from its adoption in 


Droppers supplies the facts from which this probable conclusion will 

bedrawn. He states that of the total revenues of Japan over half 
gre derived from the land tax, which is levied at the rate of two 
anda half per cent. on the capital value of the land. Mr. Droppers 
doce not say whether the value of improvements is reckoned or 
excluded in the estimate of land value, nor whether the tax falls 
wpon the value of city and mining land as well as upon agricultural 
acres, two facts which are of great importance if this land tax is 
‘$0 beconsidered as the single tax. It appears, too, from his paper, 
‘that when the feudal system was abolished in Japan, the feudal 
iords, somecf whom enjoyed annual incomes ranging up to $700,000, 
the average being $400,000, were compensated with government 
bonds. Here, then, we have one kind of landlordism substituted 
for another: the rents that were formerly collected by the lords 
‘themselves being now collected by the government and paid over 
‘tothe lords. If Mr. Dropper had shed a little more light upon the 
subject, we should probably see that so far from the Japanese 
eyten’s having any Ukeness to the single tax, it is either a real 
estate tax falling upon improvements as well as land, and chiefly 
an agricultural tax at that, or that instead of being a true land 
ax of any varicty, it is, as most Asiatic so-called land taxes are, a 
ax mpon agricu'tural and mineral productions. 


Query : What is the difference between the wages of American 
and foreign lator? Answer: Eleven dollars for the passage and 


- ‘The Philadelphia North American complains that protectionists 
are made to say that protective duties increase wages, whereas 
_ “ ghat protectionists claim, and it is all they claim,” is that pro- 
' fection causes a multitude of new enterprises to spring up, which 
-*acts upon the wage vote as a tonic and makes it possible to main- 
tain high wages.” The idea is somewhat further elaborated by the 
| Stabement that “without protection we could not produce some 
‘imeportant staples at all in competition with the cheaper labor 
abroad,” and that “ pro‘cction is only the impostion of a duty 

the foreign product equal to the difference in wages paid there 
end here.” This explanation suggests many inquiries. For 
example: What important staples are produced in this country 
the labor cost of which is greater than the labor cost of 
emilar staples produced abroad? How does the impo- 
sition of a duty on foreign products, equal to the difference in 
‘wages, if there be any difference, enable American manufacturers 
te pay the higher wages? Is it not because the duty increases the 


price of the product? I€ so, what becomes of the assurances of. 


ists that protection lowers prices? Will not foreign man- 
ufacturers pay the duly and sell their here at the old price, 
thus preventing the American manufacturer from getting such 


prices aa will enable him to pay American wages? If not, what. 


hecomes of the protection doctrine that the foreigner pays the 
tariff: If American manufacturers do get a higher price for their 
goods, what compels them to pay higher wages? If they do pay 
higher wages, what prevents foreign workmen from coming over 
here and, {since the North American admits that “ where the labor 


by overstocking the iabor market, reducing American wages and 


making the laborer's share of protection stick to the hands of 


‘employers, as at Homestead? Answers to these ques'ions, if con- 
gietent with the North American's editorial to which we refer, and 
with each other, would deserve to be framed and conspicuously 
exhibited at the Columbian Exposition. 


_ ‘Zhe recent disastrous fire at St. John’s, New Foundland, has 
brought the citizens of that town face to face with the land question. 
She most valuable land was beld in leases which were to terminate 
ja care of fire, and the conflagration having given the owners the 
‘opportunity, they now demand rentals from 50 to 100 per cent. 
beigher then the old leases reserved, coupled with a condition that 
tenants shall rebuild with stone. This has caused intense excite- 
ment. An immense public mass meeting passed resolutions demand- 
img such socialistic remedies as land courts, and more idiotic still it 
was proposed, after raise a fund to buy out the landlords, tocreate a 
pew act hy selling the land on easy terms, How easy it would be, 
@ place situated as St. John’s bow ty £0: shift all taxes to the 
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terms with tenants rather than pay high taxes on land whic 
yields them no income. 


In a review of Bolton Hall’s excellent book, “ ‘Who Pays Your 
Taxes?” one of Putnam's “‘ Questions of the Day Series,” the Inde- 
pendent mistakes Mr. Hall when it says it agrees with him that 
*‘ whatever the tax may be, in the last resort, the consumer pays 
it.” That is not Mr. Hall’s position as to all forms of taxation, but 
asto most forms. And if the Independent's reviewer will recon- 
sider, he may see that it is to taxes on competitive commodities, 
and not to those on monopolies, that the rule applies. A house value. 
tax, for example, will increase the rent of houses and be paid by 
the tenant, while a land value tax will not. We have no desire to 
embarrass the Independent’s reviewer, but'a sense of duty obliges | 
us to call the attention of the tariff editor of that protection paper _. 
to the slip of the reviewer by which he knocks the pinning from : 
under the favorite protection theory that it isthe foreign manu- 
facturer, and not the American consumer, who pays custom house 
taxes. 


The Toledo Blade thinks that our sister republics of South Aue 
ica “‘compel all goods” from the United States to pay duties. Ou 
sister republics do nothing of the kind. But they do compel their 
citizens to pay duties for such American goods as they purchase, 
and that is probably what the editor of the Blade is think- 
ing of. He gets about as near to the truth as protection. edit 78 
usually do, : 


A writer inthe Baltimore Sun, in speaking of the single 
experiment at Hyattsville, says: 

It has been said that Hyattsville is giving the first trial to single tax eve 
made in this country, but Kentucky des -rves this honor. In 1801 the B 
Grass State tested the theory, but its opponents sprang up and choked 
Ohio then fell in line, but the seed cast from Kestucky fell upon barre 
gtound. Fifty years ago Illinois made a third attempt, but its principles 
were contrary to the then constitution of the State. : 

This writer is s0 economical of his knowledge that be withholds 
all further information on the subject. That is a great pity. Noth. 
ing could be more interesting at this time than a circumstant 
account of these “‘single tax” experiments. But we fear that the 


Baltimore Sun or its correspondent has been imposed upon. 


— ——— — 
AN INSOLENT DESPOTISM. 
Father Huntington, in the New York Evening Telegram. 

With a Presidential campalgu before us that appeals more strong! 
the reason and the conscience than any similar event for thirty years, 
would be a grievous mistake to allow the ral significance of the straggle 
at Homestead to be forgotten. It will not do to let the feelings of indign 
tion and discontent in the masses evaporate in wild tirades against Mr. 
Pinkerton or in generous sympathy with Private Iams. Looking behind 
these individuals, men must learn to see the ou lines of an tnsolent econ 
mic despotism, impatient of even the forms of legal procedare, and linked 
with it an aggressive militarism that despises the civil law, while yet, as. 
the attempted Force bill, it is ready to use it as a cloak to hide the thru: 
of its own dagger. 

The dictum of the monopolists is short and sharp: “ We shall ron oa! 
business to suit ourselves.”” They justify this position by dec‘aring that 
their business is their own private concern and that, unless they are pro- 
tected agalust interference, no man will be safe from disturbance in the 
possession of his house or his earnings. That is a specious argumont and 
thus far the majority of people, who are not accustomed to think things 
out very deeply, have accepted it as trae. But in a Democratic state, 
people must think things out, and the conflict of the last few weeks will © 
help to press the question home. 

Is it true that the basiness of corporations such as the Carnegie Stee 
Company is merely a ‘‘ private concern?” That corporation, like most | 
others in our day, is of a monopolistic character. It may not bea monop- 
oly in the narrowest sense of the term, but it rests on the most funda- 
mental monopoly possible, and it is bolstered up by a whole mass of 
special legislation. It is by the monopoly of the sources of prodaction in 
the shape of coal deposits and iron mines and factory sites, and by th 
imposition of duties on forefgu steel, that the Carnegie Compauy possesses 
the power it is using to maintain its attitude of insolent self-wili. 


“THE WAY OUT.” 
“The Way Out ; or, The Farmer’s Only Hope of Rescue from Ruin, 

a little pamphlet of thirty-one pages, typographically neat and attractiv. 
by L. E. Wilmarth, one of the oldest disciples of Henry George, east of the 
Rocky Mountains. In the form of a lively dialogue, which nowhere sacri- 
fices economic accuracy, the true cause of hard times among farmers is so 
clearly described that even a schoo) boy understands it. Mr, Wilmarth 
bas laid the scene of his story among the Hudson River fruit raisers; but 
it fits the case of every class of farmer in every part of the country.. The 
price of the pamphlet is five cents for a single copy; or in quantities, #3. 
hundred and 820 a thousand. It may be obtained of Johu — ait 
Broadway, or of Tnx Stanpagp. 


“* AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION.” 

** An Oance of Prevention ” is the title of No. 3 of Charles H. Kerr & 
Co.'s Library of Progress. Its author, Augustus Jacobson, proposes to 
save society from destruction by establishing manual training schools, at 
which the students shall receive wages ranging from $50 per annum at 12 
— to iss met by a — succes- 
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| ‘THE ESSENCE OF VALUE. 


RTHELBERT W. GRABILL. 





Those who have hitherto proposed to explain the nature of value have 
been accustomed to begin with an emphatic preface npon the importance 
Of a correct understanding of 1ts phenomena—by which was meant their 
own understanding. Tae — writer, in — an apalysis which dis- 
- agrees with, where it does 
not extend or supplement, 
that of others, bas no dis- 
position todo otherwise. 
For ideas of what value 
is bave exercised: a pro- . 
~~ found influence, through 
-.. their superstructures of 
- politico-economic theory, . 
upon governmental pol. 
icfes. 2 
Carey’s labor-cost. 
notions of value logically - 
preceded his argument for . 
the protective doctrine, - 
which is still the bulwark 
of American McKiuley- 
ism. Marx’s equally crude 
theory gave coherence to 
his socialistic philosophy, 
‘the ponderous and grow- 
inginfluence of which in 


German thought is truly 
marvelous. Professors E)y and Clark have developed a theory of 


market value, which is the foreranner of an ostensibly more limited, if 

‘refined phase of socfalism; while the now popular Jevonian conception of 
_ value as a mere ratio in exchange has encouraged law-making in England 
typical of an individualism which Herbert Spencer would condemn as 
upsound. 

Shiiffle (Quintessence of Socialism) remarks: ‘‘It is our conviction— 
the result of carefal scientific examination—that this theory (of value) has 
no loss significance for the future than any theory of Rousseau. The cor- 
rection of the now widespread theory of ‘social value in terms of labor 
cost’ is perhaps significant for the history of entire nations.” 

These facts offer no excuse for an hypothesis of value which sha)l fur- 
nish a basis for any favorite legislative schome On the contrary, they 
- fasist upon the most carefal and unbiased scrutiny of the essential nature 

of so fundamental an idea, and make it certain that whatever of trath may 
- be discovered will cause correct economic procedure, while social misfor- 
tune must continue to result from error. 
‘In this short sketch the myriad miscosceptions as to what value is can- 
not be specifically refuted ; rather must such clear analysis of basic prin- 
ciples te given as shall suffice, when those principles are developed, to 
point out error. Nor can reference be made to each author who has held 
views concurrent in any degree with those of the present writer—and 
there have been many such, though all statements, so far as examined, 
- bave been fundamentally lacking. Some historic generalizations as to 
~. previous theories, are, however, necessary. 

The theories which have been advanced by economists concerning the 
generic nature of value may roughly be divided into three principal classes: 
_ the power-fu-exchange, the congelation-of-labor, and the ratio-In-exchange 

hypothesis. As promulgated by Adam Smith, Ricardo, J. 8. Mills, and 
others. the power-in-exchange hypothesis made a distinction between 
value-in-use and valueia-exchange, regarding the former as power to 
gratify haman desire or need, and the latter as consisting essentially of 

‘the power which inberes in a thing to procure other things by means of 

exchange.” They also thought that the exchange value of a commodity is 

proportionate in amount with the labor it has taken to produce it: that 
one commodity will exchange for another which, on the average, it has 
taken equal labor to prodace. Other economists of similar tendencies, of 

-whom Carey is best kaown, seelng that this will not always hold—since 

when an improvement is made in the prodaction of an article, the ratio in 

which it exchanges for others is usually modified—thought that exchange 
value is coincident with labor-cost of production. 
The congelation-of-labor hypothesis, as propounded by Sir William 

- Thompson and Rodbertus, but which received its most famous exposition 

from Kari Marx, carries the labor-cost idea to a stil] more radical extreme. 
While its advocates made substantially the same distinction between 
value-in-use and value-in-exchange as @id Smith, they cons!dered the 
_ value-in-exchange of a commodity to be the crystaliz>1 labor, or as Marx 
says, the congelation of (the) labor which bas been expended in produc- 
ing it. 
- Widely divergent from this theory is that developed by a line of econo- 
mists of whom Jean-Baptiste Say, Malthus and Perry, but more definitely 





















Ethelbert W. Grabill was vorn ta 1803 at Newtonia, Missouri. His father wasa 
merchant. He went to the common schoole, and when seventeen yeats old entered 
Drury College at Springfleld, Miasouri. After spending three years in that institution 
he studied music for some time in Cincinnati, i. tending to make it his profession. 
His progress was very rapid and he soon became a member of the Cincinnati Grand 
Orchestra as cornetist. His career asa musician was, however, suddenly cut short in 
the fossa of his embouchure, whith prevented his ever playing again on the cornet. 
Subsequently, in 1888, while still a R-publican, he received an appointment under 
Cleveland in the War Department, and remained in Wasbington four years when he 

«moved. to Springfield, Missourf, where he is now engaged in business. While in 
Washington he learned his first lesson fn politics. He was as ardent a Republican as 
_ any who whooped for Harrison in 1838, but when he saw the maneuversof the lobby 
inc netructing and engineering through the McKinley bill, he became forever dis. 
gusted with protection and Republicanism. Soon afterward he read ‘“ Progress and 
. Poverty” and saw the cat atonce. Since then the single tax cause has had no more 
esrnest advocate, while nearly all his leisure — has heen — to study of polit- 
economy aad ——— wabsocta, : s 
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Walras and Jevons, are representative. That which was called by the 
Smithians valus in-use they designated utility, making between it and value 
asharp distinction. The latter they set forth to be ratio-in-exchange, ora 
phenomenon in which the exchange relation of two things to each other is 
elementary. 

It is not to be supposed that there were from the first any clear lines of 
demarcation between these different schools. On the contrary, they may 
be considered as a series in which the Marxian embodied-labor notion 
holds one extreme, a progression from which, through Carey, Smith, Ricar- 
do, Bastiat, Say, Malthus and Perry (these name3 are only used typically), 
would lead tA ‘tie Jevonian emphasis of ratic-in-exchange at the other 
extreme. Moreover, the positions, in this progression, of a legion of ecouo- 
mists, are hard# definite, often containing tendencies towards either ane of 

























y Of all these views arises in great part from a precon- 
hat of exchange—and was occasioned, doubtless, by the 
fon of economics a3 based primarily upon exchange 
profoundly apon certain psychological springs of action. 
dered as an effect on the one hand of labor and on the. 
ge, whereas value is not only anterior to labor and 
¥ are both its effects. The proper method of examining 
lative to the subject, independently of previous concep- 
view to generically identify the feeling or feelings univer- 
means of the term value, has rarely been attempted and 
never with con#flete success. Nevertheless an effort. such as we propose 
making, to foll@w such a plan, can hardly be made without giving proper 
credit to the two economists who have. doubtless, most nearly approached 
a correct dealing with the subject—Profesor Jevons and J. B. Clark. 
While in his subsequent conclusions as to the nature of value, Prof. Jovons 
is far from being clear, or even lozical, his survey of utility i: in many 
fespects admirable. Were it not that he includes therein more than fa 
properly concerned with utility, and that he is prone to mistake equivalence 
for identity (the fault of the mathematical methed) his views could be con- 
sidered authoritative. As it is, were all readers of this article 
supposed to bs familiar with his writings, much of it would 
necesaarily bave to be taken up in showing how very near ha 
was to correctness, and by what minute divergences he often 
fafled of being fundamental. The theory of Professor Clark, however, {fs 
with respect to value itself superior to that of Jevons, but is short of iruth 
by two especially important elements. He defines ‘* value in the zeueric * 
(aa excellent term which I have borrowed), as being ‘“ measurement. of 
utility.’ Agreeing with him that the conception of value must look to 
utility as its Lase, a brief outline of what is meant by atility must precsde 
my statement of difference from this definition. In sach an outline Ben- 
tham must be more nearly followed, withcut the Jevonian modifications. 
Says the great philosopher: “By utility is meant that property in any 
obiect whereby it tends to produce benefit, advantage, pleasure, gcod or 
happiness (all this in the present case, cones to the same thing), or, (what 
comes again tithe same thing} to prevent the happening of mischief, pain, 
evil, or unhapygness to the party whose interest is corsidered.”” Let a 
point zero be nputally represented, from which the sensations of pleasure 
and pain diver§e in opposite directions. Paix thas being considered the 
negative of pleasure, an uninterrapted progression may be concelved of as 


proceedinz; from the lowest degree of pain to the hizhest degree of pleas- 
defined as that quality of anything 









exchange, but 
the phenomen 
tions, and with 
sally alluded t 






























ute. Briefly, utility may be 

which tends to substitute relatively greater pleasure (or less 

pain) for welatively less pleasure (or greater pain). ‘* Thing” 

I say, foꝶ atility inberes not only in opdjects, bat in quali- 

ties, actio: mental states and other intangibilities. Now, the 
nything can never positively bs known, much leas 


utility of 
measured, @less the effects of that thing ba actually experienced by the 


knowing or heasuring mind, and the whole amount of its utility cannot be 
measured ngtil the thing is entirely consumed. Sut wher a thing is con- 
sumed, it no longer has value, nor can a partial experience of a thing’s 
utility positively assute the qaantity of utility remaining, (however con-- 
fident ascymption it may cause), nor the experiencing of the utility of one 
thing absdlutely insure the quantity of utility in another, no matter how 
similar it appears. Let it be remarked, hovever,—for herein may be dis- 
cerned the teue source of the phenomena of valuc—that when the utility of — 
a thing has been experienced, the rest of that thing ora similar thing will 
be assumed to possess utility, possibly in accurately reckoned quantity. 
Now, whenever utility is attributed to a thing, there instantly result two 
distinet mental feelings: esteem for the thiag by reason of its assumed 
utility, and desire fur it for the same reason. But utility cannot be assumed. 
by an intelliggnt haman being without the immediate beginning of a yuan- 
titative estimation of such utility. With each fluctuation of this estimation. 
the resultant esteem and desire for the thing, alter correspondingly, being 
exactly dependent upon and precisely proportionate to the estimation. — 
Briefly, there is a process of assuming utility, which developes into estima- 
tion of utility, which causes miautely equivalent esteem of and desire for. 
the thing whose utility is estimated. 
Of tie element of desire, that word and otaers are interpretive. Bat if - 
the business, scientific and ordinary use of the word value b: scrutinized—. 
any use, in fact, but that of economists who have prescribed an artificial 
meaning for the term—it will be found always to correspond either to esti-. 
mated niilityMor esteem (by reason of estimated utility), or a blending of. 
these two cof™eiousnesses. Similarly, the verb “to value’? means either to 
estimate the@futility of, or to esteem (by reason of estimated utility.)* 
What is more natural than that, {n popular language, minute discrimina- 
tion should not be exercised with regard to the interpretation of a mental 
process the elements of which are so inseparable? Especially is this rettec- 


































































* Such estimation fs distinctly in the nature of a forecast. or speculation (except 
such small part of it as may refer to tho infinitely minute vanishiug potut of the 
present), and is not to be confounded with “ measurement of uility,” from which it 
is radically different, even though it may be based upon quantitative meastremen 


taken at the actual experiencing of utillty. 
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‘Sshould be, if any one’s) has properly analyzed the procese, simple though 
= be. 

A proper question here presents itself, however, asto the use of the term 
-@alueineconomics. I may bz objacted that the popular use is ambigu- 
ons, and shonld not be transferred to a science, in which accuracy is iadis- 

penrable. But it must be reflected that the germ of thc idea 1s always the 
game—estimated utility, and that if this once be clearly recogaized (as it 
Se already intaltively anderst901), no possible harm can result to scientific 
- formule, basel upon the ordiners usaze of the term, especially as the ele- 
"ment of esteem when preszat in the mind is entirely resultant upon and 
‘rrociesly correspondent to the germ of estimatiun. Oa the contrary, there 
fsa tromendons advantage to be gained by transferring direct from busi- 
“mens the commercial usaze of the word to a science which has so much to 
Ao with commerce. Nor can it be too stroagly urged that the use of the 
- word in any special or artificial sigaificance mast create continual misim- 
preesions, even if uscd with consistency, and [ have yet to fiad the econo- 
miet who, after civing his own set meaning to the term, does not con- 
Twtantic ase it in its popalar, aud, therefore, correct sense. Added argu- 
- guent to the same effect is derived from the fact that the word valae is 
-mtymologically the same in other Latinic languages, and evidently inter- 
rxcts a feeling which: has aleass been deeply, if not definitively, felt. Siguifi- 
anus, too, the words I have used to describs the two elements of estima- 
- Gen and esteem, and fer which { have found no other fally alequite, are 
 @erived from the same Latin root. 

ft may now be easily traced how economists lave generally mistaken 
-pelatiéns or colocidences of value for value itself. If one be asked what 
waluc he places upon a thing, he may perhaps say he values it greatly, tery 
_greatis, or little; this may be called tndefluite expression of value. Or he 
may aay be values it at three fox-skins, or at £10, which is the expreszion of 
‘waluein ratio. But observe that in saying the latter he only says that he 
-- walues the article as muh as he values $10, and thoazh this is somewhat 
@iearer than to say “‘crcatiy,” it is not a perfectly definite expression of 
waloe, nor can suca expression cxist. For no two persons value 10 
equally, nor can avy one iuterpret to Limself exactly how much capacity to 
 $mcreare pleasure avotter wiil attribute to 310, or how much consequent 
_ @atecm be may place therconu. But the expression of value in ratio is 
- (mewertheless of vast use. For, why does one man wish anothcr to 
auprers bis valuation of a thing in terms of a second thing—a horse, for 
 festance, in terms of corn? Not because be bas any interest in the other's 
-waluation other than to sce where it differs from his own, so that he may 
made av exchange with profit. If the horse is valued by the other man at 
more comm than by himself he may bs able to trade horse for corn with 
‘geokt. Or if the horse be vaiucd by the other at leas corn than by himself 
he will decline to trade at the other's ratio. Expreasion of value by moans 

- ratio, then, must not be confased with value itscif. 
Bat thiugs are often valued, it may be objected, simply for their power 
fn exchaner, or because it is thought they can be exchanged for other 
things. Precisely 80, and this is the oid distiuction between valuc-in-use 


 jam@ valuein-exchange, where there is no elementary distinction at all. 


- For if [can exchange one thing for another to which I attribute utility, I 
an bat assume the first is usefal—it merely brings the same iucrease of 
fodirectly. Whenever anything whatever is sseumed to be use- 
fal, anything elec whatever will possess value if it's thought to be exchang- 
= for that thing. 
Slow exchanze arices from value instead of the contrary may be more 
- geadily seen when it is reflected that the first exchange was never made 
‘wntil the parties to it each attached value to something the other possessed. 
Alleabs quent exchanges proceed according to the same law. The longer 
the necessary cycle of exchanges the more indirectly is pieasure fucreased, 
-  Butevery exchange is still consummated distinctly for that purpose and 
uæe value of any product in the cycle ts -till based on its assumed capacity 
go incrense picasure more or jess directly. The power of abstraction neces- 
~ wary to exchange is probabiy limited tothe buman species, bat most ani- 
- ganls of comparative intelligcace have more or less definite notions of value. 
-- & dogusually values a bone more than he doesa piece of bread, but dogs 
Aao not exchange. . 
- Smeveking for the primary cause of variations of value this fact must be 
 gemembered. Nothing caa be valued unless there is Grst a relatively pain- 
- $al(or arpleacaut), condition in the mind which isto value. Therefore, 
uhaterær £0 acts upoa the mind as to produc? a primary condition of less 
- @rerester pleasure, tends necessarily to increase or diminish the value 
“ -qhich that mind will attribute to a thing which it assumes will favorably 
change that conditions. Conversely, condition of pleasure or pain rematn- 
- Jeg anchauged, unless tew discoveries ate made affecting the estimated 
 gapacity of the thing to give pleasure, its value cannot alter. Toe values 
ae placed upen other thinzs, however, may have changed, conditions which 
_ ghey would amciiorate having altered, and consequently the ratios fn which 
~-ghe former things will exchange for the iatter may be different. Ia these 
evident propositions is the key to the -vhole problem of demand an? sup- 
- pls, concerning which thee das been sv much vagars, and ia them is the 
correction of the hypotheses which have coufounded value with Jabor 


As we saw that thicgs were exchanged because valued differently 
py different persons. so we may see that labor is exerted to pro- 
- @uce those things which are of greatest value to the laborer; a mere 
- granslation of the law that man seeks to satisfy his desires 
with the least sacrifice. iubor iteelf only attains value as its 
gapacitty for indivectiy increasing pleasure becomes recognized. 
Whether opportanitics upon which it snay be exerted to produce valued 
‘ghings are limited (by monopoly or otherwise) or not, labor is valued pre. 
deely as much as the pleasure which it is estimated it will prodace. And 
#£ the ivactive state is valued by the laborer he will exert himself only to 
pg forth something still more valued. Obviously, in the correspondence 

een value of labor prodacte and labor the latter is always — net 
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cause. If two different things are equally valued and equally difficult to 

produce, it is probable that something like the same amount of labor — 
will be devoted to the pvodu:tion of each, for otherwise labor would be — 
badly employed. But the paralicl thus arising between the value of the 
things and the amount of labor devoted to their production will only con- 


tinue while the estimated utility of either remains unchanged. If wheat — 


should cease to be thought conduc've to pleasare, neither the previous cost 
of its production nor the cost of its reprodaction could give it the slightest 
value. Even when such cost is the determining cause of desire for a con- 
modity as when valued for the sake of ostentation, knowledge of the ca-t 
must create a want (relatively painful condition) before value takes shapo. 
And however nearly cost of reproduction may at any time parallel the | 
value of anything, as expressed, for instance, in money, a multitude of 
exceptione and divergences make it evident that here is no permauent 


equivalence, much less identity. The more particularly as value in labor. 


is only value expressed in terms of something itself only indirectly 
valaable. 
Tat which always does influence value by producing a condition of _ 
relatively less pleasvre is insufficiency of a thing actually possessing utility. . 
This insufficiency is not necessarily real avd present, but may be only © 
seeming or contemplated. Air, therefore, and water, being usually pleuti- 
tul (for purposes of direct utility) are little if at all valued. But when there 
is (or is expected) a great insufficiency of them, theiz value may be inestim-- 
able. Contemplated insufficiency, however, cannot cause present supply | 
to be valued unless it is thought to be presorvable for the emergency. 
Here, too, is the explanation of monopoly value, which attaches to things 
of which artificial insufficiency can be created—for instance, land. = 
Again, should a thing be assumed to have a positive cap .city to fucrease 


pleasure in some ways, but also the negative property of diminishing pleas- ~ | 


ure in other ways in its attainment or use, such positive and negative 
qualities will be balanced against each other in valuation. Instance coal 
ia a mine, or a theater ticket on a disagreeable night. 
qualities ontbalence the positive ones, the atiributed value will be zero un- 
less the experience of both utilities and disutilities is compulsory, when 
the value will be less than nothing. But assumed indirect utility (through | 


exchange) makes valuable to many tLose things whose direct disutilities © — 


woul! outbalance their direct utilities—such as opium or whiekey. 
Similar to contemplated insufticlency is potential plenty. A man values. 


loaf of bread, which, were he starving, would be of vast (though not as 


some writers think, infinite) value, at little under ordinary circumstances. 
This is because he has potentially a great quantity of bread—his whole 
available a:scts may be turned into bread if he wishes. 

A further mere indication of the relation of value in the generic to. the 
working of the laws of demand and supply, and to what hes been style 
market value, may bere be noticed. Of demand aud eupply tte former is 
alone absolutely ecsential to value. For value can be attributed to a thing 
j of which there is no longer any supply whatever, or even to something 
wholly imaginary, wiile alteration in supply can only influence value by ~ 


first influencing demand. What is called market value ‘s simply a generali- _ a 


zation of individual vaiues. As individuals who exchange calculate that 
there will be less or more of a commo iity which increases pleasure, they 
will value a specific quantity of it more or less highly. What some indi- 
viduals think will not be without effect upon the assumptions of other 
individuals ; and this, with the usually similar data attainable to traders 
in the same commodity, tends to average values in the same market at the 


same time at somew! ere near the same point. But this attempt at generali-. . 


zation of individual values can never be more than a mere approximation, — 
as is evident when it is seen that in the very best equipped markets. | 


whcre there are most traders and best facilities for trading, fluctuations in | 


price, though smallest, are the most rapid. The quotations from such mar- 


kets which are most prized are itemized and descriptive records of particu- 


Jar sales. It is not too much to say that the social-organism conception of 
market value is the product of a loose theory, whose misleading sendeucie® rae 

towards socialistic legislation are extremely dangerous. * 

Conclading, the writer must reiterate his profound impression that a 

minute and careful examina‘ion of the phenomena herein sketched vannot — 
fail of the most happy results in giving clearress and lucidity to the state- 
ment of true cconomic doctrines, and thence ultimately to correct and : 
felicitous law-mating. Political economy, so far as it is a science, can be. 

nothing but the statement of natural iaws and the means by which they 
can be conformed to. Nature may be obstructed even by arbitrary nomen-. 
clature and artificial classifications. She never can be varied to conform to. 
these. But she may be aided by the correct use of her ‘unalterable. princ 


’ ples. 


SINGLE TAX ENTHUSIASM. 
MARGARET 8. LITTELL. 


We sometimes hear {t said that while private —— in —— is vel 
tainly wrong and should bo abolished, yet that the advocates of this. 
reform are apt to be “enthastasts” in their expectations of its results. Such 
criticisms epring from a failure to realize that the wrong in question is no — 
mere fiscal mistake, but involves a breach of natural order whose conse- — 
quences must necessarily extend to the farthcst limit of the chain of cause 
and effect. Tracing out the connection of these cousequences, we may 
find in the removal of their cause wherewith to jus:ify some enthusiasm on 
the part of workers for that end. 

In every community some locations have a value above others, which, in 
no respect the product of individual! exertion, results from distribution | 
of population, and increases as populatioa increases. This value is the . 
natural community fand. Its appropriation by individaals is the ro ber 
of the community. Legalize such spoijiation and the individuals thu . 
enricied hold the key to the situation in their ability to control the tan: 
market. Not only is it true that the growing population can create less — 


Wealth with the same exertion than on preferable sites, but out of this Jese 


they must pay with one hand an ever-increasing proportion to .ewell the 





Should the negative 
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unearned wealth of their landlord, and with the other to replace the com- 
monity fand thus diverted into bis private coffers. 

The fate of a community founded upon such a basis fs simply a qnestion 
of the rapidity of its growth, and, however delayed, {s certain. Given the 
source of the stream, and the general trend of the land which it waters, 
and whatever may be its windings we know what ocean it must find at 
last. The differentiation into the very rich and the very poor, begins with 
the presence of its cause and will cease only with the removal of that 
cause. i 

The very rich and the very poor. Vast wealth. Abject poverty. What 
do the words imply? Abject poverty means the loss of self-respect and of 
the respect of one’s fellows. It means to suffer, and to sec one’s dearest 
suffer, from cold and hunger, and never-rested weariness. It means to toil 
on through pain and disease till death opens the door of cscape. Vet more 
than this; it means every temptation to drunkenness and crime; it means 
the dull brutality born of despair. It means children growing up without 
home or parental care, !gnorant of the refinements of cleanliness ard the 
safeguards of decency; familiar with evil from babyhood. Hopeless want 
_and a)) the vice that springs from it: this is the meaning of abject poverty. 

To escape such a fate, to reach the standing ground of unthreatened com- 
petence—ever harder and harder to gain—becomes the goal of tke frantic 
crowd; and it 18 a struggle in which the success of one means the dissster 
of many. Public opinion, debauched of necessity, condones more and more 
of baseness, dishonor, and even crime, whose outcome is the attainment 
of wealth. Honor is reserved for riches alone, and the ostentation of its 
evidences becomes the occupation of its possessors, and the strained effort 
of thoce who, to hide a lack become shameful, strive to make a show 
behind which there is no reality. When ideale have fallen thus low; when 
. work bas become a badge of dicgrace; when success in moncy-getting is 
the standard of conduct: then are the teachers of morals bunt as sait that 
has lost its savor; public spirit and patriotism but words left for the 
bypocrites of party to copjare with; then the indolence and vice born cf 
luxury, no less than th: indolence and vice born of want, leave their lurking- 
places for the broad light of day. Class hatreds flourish ; class wars prevail, 
till social order perishes and chaos comes again. 

Such being the evils which must result from the private ownership of land, 


there is surely enough in the removal of their cause to wakenenthusfasm in. 


the minds of those who love their race. Abolish this cause, and those 
whom it forces into poverty and vice are released from its fatal pressure. 
The fines which it has exacted from industry and thrift—checking produc- 
tion and consumption—are no longer levied. Those whom it has enabled 
to live in luxury at the expense of their fellows are no longer able to draw 
an income from suchagsource. With the dread of want dies the deification 
of riches. Temptations to ostentation in living are minimized, for as 
wealth loses its prestage, its evidences, as such, call for no more of envy 
or admiration thin a string of scalps or an elaborate pattern in tattooing. 
Morality and patriotism and public spirit, no longer trodden under foot in 
the mad race for money, once more lift their august heads, and class hatreds 
must disappear as class Jines tend to vanish. 

But this is not all. A righteous reform not only casts cut the devil, it 
opens the door to the angel. Natural law being in its nature beneficent, 
its violation 1s the reversal of a mighty engine for good. And so renewed 
obedience results in no mere negation of evil. All the force of the power 
that was hurrying civilization to destruction now carries the race fcerwards. 
“Turn yourselves and live ye,” said the prophet of cld. The change of 
direction involves a change of goa), and is vital. 

But who supposes that, the single tax once in operation, humanity is to 
ship its oars and drift? Rather is it then only worth while to row when 
freed from theswift current that sets towards ruin. To remove an obstecle 
makes progress posstble. The mau who has gained one height is in a posi- 
‘tion toscaie a higher. Cause enough for enthusiasm if we may hope that 
our faithful discharge of the duty of onr day and generation may enable 
those who come after to see, with purged vision, tasks hiddeu from eves 
dimmed by familiarity with the long night of injustice aud misery. 





REAL CAUSE OF AMERICAN PROSPERITY. 


In debating the free wool bill Congressman Wilson, of West Virginia, 
fired a shot at the familiar comparison of American with foreign prosperity. 
_ He said: 

England has 27,000,000 people. England is one-third of the size of Cali- 
fornia, one-fifth of the size of the State of Texas. It isan old country where 
for handreds and thousands of years millions of people have been treading 
upon each others’ heels in the struggle for the necessaries of life. Itisa 
cauntry where every acre of land bas long since been appropriated, where 
land monopoly prevails ; a country where the laws came out of the past 
saturated with privilege, saturated with injustice ; acountry where the peo- 
ple are divided into hard, unbending social divisions ; a country where 
every natural resource has long since become private property, wbere the 
forests have been felled and the mines have been dug into and the 
fields have been harrowed for hundreds of years to supply the wants of 
_ millions of population. And yet gentlemen compare the condition of the 
people of that country with the coudition of the people of this country ; a 
country that until a few years ago, almost in the day of our fathers, was 
hidden from the knowledge of the people of those older worlds. Here, 
while they were exhausting ther fields, the mold in our agri- 
cultural valleys was deepening. Here, while they were exhaust- 
ing their mines, ours were lyinz undisturbed in the mountains. 
Here, while they were exhausting their forests, not the seund 
of an axe broke the silence of the woods. And now, when there is 
let into this country but a handfal of people, so to speak, the most iutelli- 
gent, the most enterprising, tho best educated people of the world, a peo- 
ple that have brought with them to this country all the knowledge, all the 
science, all the inventions, all the tools, all the capacity for self-govern- 
ment, aud all blessed iafluences of the Christian religion—when they ate 
let loose in thi: great country, extending from sea to sva, rich, untouched, 
. urexhausted, unexplored, you come here and els: where and say that we 
owe our greater prosperity, our better opportunities for usefalness. our 


‘higher wages, our better conditioys in every respect, not to the bounty of | 


Almighty God, in giving us such a country, not to the wisdom and sacrifice 

_of.the fathers in giving us free institutions aid equal laws, not to the enter- 

prise and intelligence of our own people, but to a pourlittle two-by-six law 
f Congress, — ear oa ae 
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The Single Tax 





atnx en land, regardies of its imprevements and in 


prepertion to its Wlue. It implies the abolition of all other ferme ef tax- 
atien, and the Jollection of the public revenues frem this searce 
alene. It would be CERTAIN, because innd values are most easily 


appraised; WISE, because, by discouraging the withdrawal of land frem 
use and encouraging its improvement, it would expand eppertunities fer 


labor, augment wealth, and Increase the rewards of industry and thrift; = 


EQUAL, because every ene would pay taxes in proportion tothe value ef. 
the lan8, of right the commen property of all, which he apprepriated te his 
ewn une; and JUST, because it would fall not upon labor, enterprise, and 
thrife, but upon the value of 2 special privilege. It is more fully explained 
in che Single Tax Platform in another column; and in “ Progress and 
Peverty,’? by Henry Geerge, every point is dixcuned and every objection 
answered. 


The underlying principle of the single tax—that the earth belougs equally to all, 
and that the best way to secure substantial justice ta to tax the occupant an a nount 
equal to the yearly value of the land—is sound.—Journal of the Knights of Labor, 
September 24, 1891. 


We have no h 
Single Land Tax. 
ments.—New Y 


The best and 











tion in declaring onr belief that the ideal taxation Hes in. the 
d exclusively on the rental value of land, independent of improve- 
imes, January 10, 1891. 
t subject of taxation is the thing that perforce stays in one place. 
chat is land.—M MXorxk Sun, August 26. 1591. 

Every one of e taxes [on commodities and buildings] the ostensible taxpayer— 
che min on the a88essor’s books—shifts to other shoulders. The only tax. he cannot 
shift is the tax on his land values.—Detroit Newa, November 1, 1591. 


The Bee does not say that it will never he a full-fledged single tax advocate It 


believes in it iu theory now ; ft pauses only oa the chreshold of doubt as to the expe- 
diencs under existing circumstances.—Sacramento (Cal.) Bee, 


The products of individual industry shoul! remain at ail times untaxed. Take the 
annual rental value of land without regard fer improvements, no matter what it. 
amounts to, The community could put this fund to better uses than the individual. - 
laniilords.—St. Louis Chronicle. 


NATIOP AL COMMITTEE OF THE SINGLE TAX LEAGUE. 

The Natior®! Committee is carrying on the newspaper work of the Mem- 
phis committee in supplying news companies’ with single tax matter for 
their ready prints and plates. 

Receipts for week ending August 2: 

Me. ard Mrs. E. D. Burleigh, Germantown, Peun............. 





veeeeee $200. 

Balance reported last week...............+..-- bibeesp eeees tteeree 2 9B - 

Cash on band.............-.cececeeeccescerederscnercestedens AROR, 
Gero. 8T. JOHN 


LEAVINS, Secretary. 


PROGRESS OF THE MOVEMENT. 


On the 26t Marlboro’, Md., tefore Judge J. B. Brooke, of Prince 
George’s Coutg Circuit Court, the legal question regarding the adoption 
of the single tax by the Hyattsville Commissioners was argued. The anti- 
single tax men applied fora mandamus to compe! the commissioners to 
tax improvements. For the ma:damus, arguments were made by L. W. 
Habercom, K. Ford Combs and Marion Dackett, and the cause of the com- 
missioners was represented by Charles H. Stanley and M. H. Leverson. 
Stripped of technicalities, the question briefly is as follows: The commis- 
sioners are authorized by statute to use their discretion in exempting prop- 
erty from tam@ion. Parsuant to this authority—they have exempted all 
real estate impwovements. It is argued asainst them that the statute did 
not conte«.plate general exemptions of a whole class of property, but spee- 
tal ard individual exemptions only ; and it is npwn this point that the case 
turns. The arguments were extended, and though those for the anti-single 
taxers were well spiced with blackguardism, the question was fully pre- 
sented. The judge reserved his decision, and is expected to render it ina 








few days. Whatever it may be au appeal to the Court of Appeals will be 


taken. 

One evidence that the operation of the single tax at Hyattsville is 
attracting attention, is furnished by the following letter from Laredo, Tex., 
as to Mr. Ralston: 


I have before me an article clipped from the St. Lonis Republic of the | 
23d in which they give a brief history of your single tax town as reported — 
to the New York Stanpakp by Henry George, Jr. As this has been a pet 
idea with me for the past twenty years an: as you are represented as one, 
if not the principal champion of the plan, I desire that you should send 
we more information in regard to the bill. It is true that the western 
states are looked upon by those of the East as productive only of cactus, 
long horns, cowboys and six-shooters, but the present generation are as. 
far from this @lass of champions as can be imagined, but on the other hand 
we are looking toward a higher development, and Hyattsville bas icangu- 
rated a movement that will ring along the pages of history for all time, or. 
else [ am no prophet. 

_ Yours very truly, : 
: - M. R. Pase. 
REPORT OF THE PROPAGANDA SUCIETY, 


Tie following annual report has just been issued : . 
In the report of the Committee on Sicgle Tax Propaganda, published in 
Tue Stanpanv, July 15, 1891, we said we should like to see our work. 


organized by,states. Indeed, this was necessary if we intended to continue 
the work un, for the names of persons interested in the single tax or 


likely to befJme so, which we had already collected, were so numerous. 3 


that it was ually impossible for the tew members of the committee to. ~ 
open a corre—pondence with eack of them or distribute literature with regu- 
larity to all™ We therefore began the discussion by letter of a plan of 
work and organization with the members of the Advisory Noard and others; 
we prepared a report blank which should constantly remind members of 
the different kinds of work open to them, as well as insure frequent com- 
munication between members and secretaries, and make the labor of report- 
ing a3 short and:asy as possible; and we prepared a circular letter to go 
with the first instalment of tracts sent by a member to a person likely to 
beco:1e interested. These were printed and ready for distribution by the 
first of March. A member undertook to secure a suitable design fora 
bade. This was a troublesome undertaking and well performed. A 
blank for ordering badges was also printed. 
The plan of organization adopted is very simple. It is a syatem of secre- 
taries, who act as presidents and treasurers as we'll. First are the general 
and act ng secretaries, then the state, and then the local secretaries. Pro- 
vision ig made for county secretaries in case of growth and also for the. 
election of genera), acting and state secretaries in future. It was necessary 
in the beginning to appoint the state secretaries. — 
The association propnses to conduct its propaganda by moral and ethical 


- arguments, leaving politics to the clubs; yet it holds Itself ready te take _ 
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to 
we, while abolishing all other 
to abolish all taxation 


— toa one — — BSraxnann — list, which was 
piven €s for purposce of organ , was a great heip. 
"From the general office there bas been sent out 67 books, 3.923 tracts, 
2,144 papers, 1,551 Stanpaxn circulars, 2.552 Congressional petition-hanks, 
A oopies of * St. George,” and about 300 of Congressman Tom L. John- 
gon’s slips and forms, enclosed in explanatory notes, and 9 Extension sub- 
— The General reduced to order upward of 2,000 names 


ickening of interest and 


- Thes secretary 


worker, atkivg for copies of “St. George” for distribution in that 
district. In her own district she dietributed Ofty copies, franked by her 
@Mongreasman. She also wrote to sixty women suffragiste, urging them to 

@ressmen that they are fitted to exercise the franchise 
‘by thelr intelligent interest in public affaire, which they would show by 
@emanding copics of the Congressional edition of ‘Protection or Free 
Trede** She is aleo secretary of the Economic Reading Circle, and has 
S ber own clase, conducted by letter, ten members, six quite advanced. 
"The secretaries for \assachusetts and New York were the firet secured, 
| Qt before the ieaficta, etc., were ready for dictribution other duties 
— — This, with the account first given of the duties 
gt acting secretary, will show why the work is backward in those 

' atates. 


The states in which organization was begun in March, and their secre- 
‘tariecs are ac follows: 


| @OeAifornia.—James &. Reynolds, San Francisco. The work was well . 


TDincie.—Miss 
pons addressed ; 4 local 


them. 


Maryiend and Delaware—Miss Anne L. Gromin, Baltimore, 
« those in 


ne ork, hoping in this way to 
create a small body of workers who will belp ber to spread the light. 
Missourl.— William W. Rose, Kansas Ci 
gumber of members not known : 


New Jereey.—Jocé Gros, Morristown. Meagre response was made to 
‘She many iettere written by the secretary. * 
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for four weeks, and to 57 8 copy of “8t. George.” This work was paid 
for by two ns. Further reported: 500 tracta distributed. 11 trial! | 
subscriptions to THE StanDakD and “8t. George's ’’ sent out, and 32 books 
in constant circulation. — 

Ohio.—P. J. Snay, Colum’ addressed 40 single taxers; 91 members; 
flonrishing local association in y, where there was no club; 128 books, 
2,000 tracts, many papers and 900 copies of ‘St. George’’ distributed ; 60 . 
converts made. — 

Wyoming.—Wnm. Matthews, Black Buttes, reported 2 members; 15 tracts, 
1v booke, 17 papers and many copies of “ &t. George” distributed. : 

In April, eecretaries were appointed in the atates which follow: 

Nebraska —Homer R. B'sbee, Ainsworth, reports 103 letters written ; 50. 


tracte, 8 books, 100 -‘3t. George's’’ and 12 papers sent out; 1 article written ) 


and 1 speech made; 6 converts, about 20 persons interested aud 30 workers . 
to be depended upon throughout the State, besides the local association 
now orgavizing in Omaha. He regrets that he has only his own funds to 
oi upon, for he believes that conditions there are such that every . 
doliar expended would result io a couvert. He finds many of the Staxparp . 
subecribers are not Simon pure single taxers and he is conducting a school 
ef instruction among them by letter. 

Penneylvania.--Mrs. Florence A. Burleigh, Germantown, wrote to6l — 
single tax men and women ; 16 joined ; 341 tracte, 65 papers and 266 copies 
of “St. George” distributed ; 1 convert and 1 local secretary reported. The 
women members of the 8. T. P. A. in Philadelphia and Germantown held 
during the Sprivg a successful weekly class in ‘ Progress and Poverty’’ in - 
—— harlors of Miss Paul, Philadelphia. It was led by Miss Katherine J. 

UsEOn. 

Utah.—C. P. Kendrick, Ugden. No report received. 

Washington.—Lee Mellner, Seattle, reports 19 persons addressed, 100 
tracts and 27 books distributed ; has hopes of a strong local association. 
In May secretaries were found for these States. 

Indiana.—L. O. Bishon, Clinton, reports a number of persons addressed. 
all of whom replied favorably ; 500 copies of “St. George’”’ sent out and 
great attention paid to Congressmen. 

lowa.—W. Edwin Brokaw, Des Moines, 39 single taxers written to, 5 — 
members, 50 tracts, 20 books, 24 papers and 2,000 copies of ‘St. George’ . 
sent out. In June 4 secretaries were appointed. 

Miselssippi.—C. H. Merry, Yazoo City, 11 persons addressed, 2 joined, 
many papers sent out. Mr. Merry inserted a paragraph in the Yazoo City 
Herald, telling briefly the story of the Congressional record of “‘Protect‘on 


or Free Trade ?’’ and stating that the pamphlet could be had free on applica-"* : 


tion to him. 

Oregon.—Wallace Yates, Ballston, 52 tracts and 100 ‘'8t. George’s ” dis- 
tributed. 

Sonth Dakota—Mre. L. M. Harris, Clear Lake, 35 persons addressed; 4 
joined; 8 books and 30 papers distributed. 

Texas—J. C. Porterfield, Houston, 49 persons addressed; 7 mem- © 
bers; 131 books; over 1,200 papers; 875 copies of “8t. George’ dis- — 


tributed, 30 trial and 11 yearly subscribers to THe StaxparD, and — : - 
6 yearly subscribers to the Progressive Times; Piano, Tex., secured. In © 
July, Thad. A. Dean was appointed secretary for Tennessee; 14 | 


single taxers addressed; 600 tracts and 450 “ St. Georges distributed; the 
secretary and a friend each wrote to every member of ‘congress from the | 
state, and have urged others to write for “ 8t. George.” 

The difficulty in all the states is lack of funds. Lack of time is frequently 
complained ot, but lack of money seems to stand squarely between the 
members and the most effective work they coulddo. That they have done 
80 much shows there is no lack of will. One secretary writes that the cost 
of the work exclusive of literature bought is about fifteen times as great as. 
the receipte. This is probably the usual proportion. The dues were put 
low that none might be excluded by poverty. 

In closing, we wish to thank all friends who have given financial aid to 
our work, iucluding those papers which have kindly advertised our badge. 

&. M. Gay, General Secretary. 
C. EsteLta BacuMan, Acting Secretary. = 


ORGANIZING IN WESTCHESTER. 7 


The Weatchester Single Tax Club has just been organized at Mt. Vernon, . f 
Westchester county, N.Y., with these officers: President, Kenneth Cranford; — 
vice-president, Edward N. Vallandigham; secretary and treasurer, Wm. 
Moeller. The constitation declares the purposes of the club in these | 
words : 

“ Recognizing the inherent justice of calling upon men to contribute to _ 


public revenues in proportion to the natural opportunities they hold, the 


purpose of this club is to aid in bringing about such legislation, local,’ 
state and national, as shall result in the imposition of all taxes (a single 

tax) not upon land, but exclusively upon land values, to the end that the - 
community shall take forthe expensesof government and for other public: 
uses, the whole rental value of land exclusive of every sort of improve- 


ment thereon, sinee such value is conferred, not by individual effort, but os : : 


by competitive demand.” | 
SPREAD OF THE IDEA IN CANADA. Sih BES 
An address by Assessment Commissioner Pratt, of Ottawa, Canada, be- _ 


fore the Board of Trade of that city, in which he advocated the adoption _ 
of the single tax, has excited a great deal of local attention, and setade- — 


bate going between the Ottawa Journal aad the Ottawa Citizen, in which 

the Journal defends Mr. Pratt’s position. Of Mr. Pratt the Journal says: | 
“Mr. Pratt, with his thorough practical acquaintance with questions of 

taxation, holds that the land tax would likely remedy some of the injustice 

and inequalities of our present methods. His view will decide some t» sup- 

— the idea, and influence many others to consider it carefully. Mr. 
ra 


tt conducts the brsiness cf a most troublesome civic department in a. 


way that has earned the hearty confidence of the greater part of the com- 
munity, and on this ground as well as on the ground of his experience of 
tax probiems, his support of the land tax carries probably more weight __ 
than that of any other man in the city vould. Ashe regards the land tax — 

favorably, the idea ought to become a practical issue in our civic politics.” . 


ST. JOHN’S HAS A CHANCE, 


A correspondent of the Montreal Gazette, writing from St. John’s, N. F., 
the scene of a recent disastrous fire, says that the people who wish to re- | 


build are having trouble with absenteo landiords, since the latter are raising 


ground rents upon the Jand just bared of improvements by fire. The cor- - 
respondent thinks that the State shouid step in and pass a law dealing with | 
the question. The Register, of Berwick, N.8., thinks the situation at 8t.. 
John’s offers a fine chance for an application of the single tax. Says the — 


Register: 
There is certainly a splendid chance ia 8t. John’s for a single tax expert- 


ment. To require the -rental vaiue for those lands—the ground rents—to ts 
60 gi 


id into the public treasury for public purposes, would “ hoist ”’ the 
Inndlord”” for once aud for ever. Bat why etadk the abeentos 
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landlord? If the Jand ir his, he has as a right to live in England on 
the earnings of his tenants as he has to live in 8t. John’s. The land, it is 
trne, cost him a mere trifie originally, and he has done nothing to improve 
it since. Ita increased value is entirely derived from the labor of the ten- 
ants. The fruits of their labor have been destroyed by fire, and nothing is 
left but the Jand, as valueless in itself as it was when the ieland was first 
discovered. But the land must be used; houses an ! shops, factories and 
stores must be built, and they must be built on the land. When everyone 
else is contributing to relieve the suffering, the landlord comes forward 
with a demand that he shall receive for the use of the land double the 
amount yearly that he received when it was covered with buildings. 


. R. T. Snediker telegraphes Tae StanpaRv from Emporia, Kans., that 
the People’s party of that state endorses free trade and the single tax. 


SINGLE TAX LETTER WRITERS. 


Divisions A and B.—Hon. John T. Browne, Mayor of Houston, Texas, isa 
free trader and knows a little of the single tax, but fails tosee its advant- 


ages. Address bim specially on the etbical side of the subject. 

Divisions C and D.—Hon. Robert Howard, Fall River, Mass., secretary 
Mule Spinners Agsociation, State Senator and prominent labor leader. 
Explain how the single tax will solve the labor problem. 

Divisions E, F and G.—Hon. A. O. Mitcher, Mayor of Oklahoma City, 
0. T. Young man of ability and progressive ideas. A tract of eighty 
acres is shortly to be given the city for the benefit of the public school 
funds. Show him the advantage of leasing instead of selling now, and in 
this way introduce the single tax. 

Divisions H and I-Dr. W. O. Henry, care Young Men’s Journal, 
Omaha, Neb. Is on the editorial staff of this paper. On the subject of 
poverty he writes: ““* * * It always results from incompetency or lazi- 
ness. I hold, first, tbat this earth contains resources sufficient to supply 
all of its inhabitants with the necessaries and comforts of life; second, all 
human beings are entitled to the necessaries and comforts of life; and 
third, since the earth cobtains resources which must be developed, if the 
necessaries ot life be supplied from her storehouse, then all who are entitled 
to these necess ries must, by right, take part in developing them.” 

Divisions J and K~—Mayor McNeil, Norwood, Obio. Free trade Demo- 
crat, but fears he is in advance of the masses. 

Divisions N and O—Dr. O. L. Pelton, E'gin, Ill. Prominent physician, 
wno recognizes the social wrong. Is inclined to favor the single tax theory, 
- but does not thoroughly understand it, and is, at the same time, a believer 
. in protection. 

New York, P. O. Box 471. Marian Dana MAcDANIEL, Secretary. 
NATURAL RESULT OF PROTECTION. 
a Seattle (Wash.) Telegraph. 
- It may interest some one to know that William and Robert Pinkerton are 
_ both ardent Republicans. They can certainly justify their political alleg- 
iance on the score that, under Republican rule, ‘their peculiar industry has 
~ prospered marvelously. We wonder that it has never occurred to the New 
York Press to publish one of its peculiar pictures to show that, whereas in 
.. the days of lo v tariff there was no such thing as Pinkertons at all, now it 
Is a great orgauization with branches everywhere that the law allows. 


THE COMING STORM. 
Arthur M. Johnson. — 
At even, at midaight, or at the cock crowing or in the morning. 






it may come in the gentle even at the setting of the sun 
When the earth is a golden glory and the dav is nearly don 
When the drowsy cow-bells tinkle across the grassy lea. 
And the stars begin to twinkle over the summer sea, 8 
When the sound of the ringing anvil no more is heard around, : 
When the forge in the shop is silent and the hammer’s clanging sound, 
When marshalled on the nightly plain the constellations form 
In the silence of the evening; then may come the awful storm. 





At midnight’s holy hour, when the quiet moon looks down, F 

When the stars draw back in wonder and the clouds begin to frown, 
When the busy city slumbers and the watchman cries “ all’s well,”’. 

When a thousand herds lie sleeping in valley, bill and dell, 

When the weary cease from labor and the troubled heart finds rest, 

And the gentle babe lies sleeping upon its mother’s breast; 

Then may come in wild confusion from mountain, hill and glen 

A hollow restless murmuc and the tramp of marching men. 


‘When the cock’s shrill voice is echoed across the sleeping land, : 

And the first faint flush of daylight falls across the shining sand, 

When the gates of heaven are openad, and the lordly God of day 

Drives up his shiniug chariot across the milky way, 

Wien the birds wake up in the tree tops and the dew fades from the flowers, 
When the mighty clock in the steeple chimes out the passing hours; 

Then may come the torch of the vandal borne by Labor’s mighty form, 
Then may burst in sudden fury the all-destroying storm. 


Or in the morning it may come, when all around is life; 

- Then will be heard the clash of arms and sounds of deadly strife, 
When men are fighting for their homes, their datly bread, their all, 

_ When thousands urged by hunger’s cries beside each other fall. 
*‘ Man’s iahumanity to man makes countless thousands mourn: ’ Mo. 
Upon our neck the iron heel of despots we have borne. — 
The dusky brow of labor is long-suffering aud kind, oe 
But on its arms the shackles they must not presume to. bind. 


Talk not to me of patience, of country and of laws, 

Quote not your wise man’s sayings, your scripture and your saws. 

‘** The poor you have always with you,” did the Savior truly say. 

But did he say you must starve them and beat and bind them, pray 9 

Already the fires are lighted, already the muskets gleam, 

- And the desparate eyes of hunger peer through the smoke and steam; — 

. The hammer that rang on the auvil is tu:ned to a battle mace, 
. The serried ranks are formlug, and the storm ye must sucely fa 
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DOMESTIC. Sees ee 
A week of intensely hot weather, extending over most of the country, . 
culminated on Friday last in a maximum official temperature of 95!¢ de- 
gtees and an average of 8555. 
There {s a sensational report that England is about to seize Johnson’s 
Island, in the Pacific, on the route from Honolulu to New Zealand. The 
island is said to bel to American citizens. 
The President h toed the bill sending the famous McGarrahan claim 
to the Court of ms. McGarrahan, under Mexican grants, claims 
$3,000,000 of miniiggfands in the West, and has had his claim for twenty 
years before Congr 
The Supreme Court of Michigan has unanimously declaredgunconatitu- 
tional the Legislative apportionment bill passed by the Democratic major- 
ity of the Lr zislature, and also the preceding apportionment passed by the 
Republicans, and has ordered a return to a stili earlier apportionment. An 
extra session of the Legislature may be called to make an apportionment 
in accordance with the court’s view of what is constitutional. 
Congressman Wheeler, of Atlanta, having read a Farmer’s Alliance cam- 
paign book by Congr@sman Watson, of Georgia,claiming that many mem- 
bers appeared drupl@n the floor, and Mr. Watson having declared before 
the House that eve ord of the book was true, the House appointed a 
committee to invest™@mte the charge. - 
The regular Dem ta controiled the Colorado State Convention and 
prevented fusion wit§ the People’s party. 
Iu the House of Representatives last week there was much filibustering 
against the World’:@air appropriation bill, and the appropriation may yet 
fail. 
There are 1 0004 n-ubion men in the mill at Homestead, all armed, 
besides a strong force of deputy sheriffs, and coal and iron police. It is 
reported that twenty-five skilled union men have gone to the company to 
learn on what terms they will be taken back. In The Central Labor 
Union, of New York, resolutions declaring the action of the Homestead 
strikers oply an assertion of their right to the product of their labor, and 
advocating the disbandment of the militia upon the ground that euch 
soldiers were used to coerce workingmen in the assertion of such right, 
was referred to a committee. 
Governor Jones, Democrat, was re-elected in Alabama by perhaps 50,000. 
majority over Kolb, bolting Democratic and Farmer’s Alliance candidate, 
who also had much Republican support. Many negroes voted the Demo- 
cratic ticket, and Kolb has carried probably not more than fifteen out of 
sixty-six counties. In 1890 the Democratic majority for Governor 
was 97,000. 2 




















FOREIGN. 


A recount in one Parliamentary division reduces Mr. Gladstone’s majority 
to forty. 
The Rt. Hon. Robert Lowe, Viscount Sherbrooke, long a distinguished. 
figure in the House of Commons and member of several Liberal ministries, 
is dead at the age of 81. 
An attempt has been made to assassinate with dynamite the leader of 
the progressionist party in Japan, and the minister of justice. Members 
of the radical party are suspected of complicity in the attempt. 
The populace at Tashkend, Asiatic Russia, infuriated by the horrors of 
the cholera, stoned the deputy governor to death, and when attacked by . 
the troops defeated one body of soldiers and resisted another until seventy-. 
five of the people were killed and several hundred wounded. Many of the 
soldiers were slain. 
Bismarck declared in a recent speech that he might have too greatly 
weakened parliament in forming the empire, and urged the necessity of .. 
increasing the power of the imperſal legislative body. | 


PERSONAL. 
rnin August, 1859. His boyhoo1 was spent o 
ampshire. He attended district school winters. 
te Normal School at Westfield, Mass., and gradu: 
e taught school in various places tn Massachu: 
e entered the class of 79 in Yale College and left. 
r, owing to the breaking down of his health. 
aected with the book business tn one form or: 
avother, and has been "the Scribners since 1895. : 

In 1886 Mr. MiddletodW@ecame {interested in social questions. He voted. 
for Mr. George for Mayor, and some months afterwards was sent to New. 
Orleans by the firm. He took THe STANDARD, read ** Progress and Pov- 
erty’, and, becoming a single taxer, joined the Anti-Poverty Society. He 
was among the founders of the club in New Orleans, and upon the resig- 
nation of Mr. J. 8. Watters, first president, was unanimously chosen as his _ 
succeasor. He wrote for various local papers and magazines, and drafted. 
the memorial on taxation which was sent out by the club to all parts of the. 
state. He was delegate to the first National Conference at Cooper Union: 

John H. Blakeney, whom all the readers of Tug STANDARD know as an. 
active single taxer, of Binghamton, N. Y., has purchased a job printing: 
office at 70 State street, that city. be 

Henry Lenge, Jr., has taken a week’s vacation from his work at Wash- 
ington, which he is — zat Merriewold Park. 

Joseph Leggett, one of the half dozen men who, with Henry George and: 
Judge Maguire organized the first single tax society in the world, has. 
retired from the presidency of the San Francisco Single Tax Society, and 

been succeeded by A. H. Sanborn. 
’ Henry Ware Allen has found an opportunity for his pen in still another 
of the leading financial papers of Mexico, which says editorially of bis con- 
tribution that, ‘‘it would not be easy—perhaps it would be impossible—to 
refute his arguments 9r successfully dispute his conclusions,” and adds : 
tt It seems to us beyond all doubt that future taxation should go more and 
more in the direction of taxation on land values.” 
George F. Parker, who has recently edited Mr. Cleveiand’s speeches, 
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Official messages, aud other utterances, gives, in the August sumber of the 
Review of Reviews, a sympathetic and enulogistic, fut careful and candid 
whatacter sketch of Grover Cleveland. - 

Altova Chapman's story of Mr. Truslow and his protection ideas, first 
published in the New Earth, is being widely repubiished in the general 
press. 

The Detroit News reproduces Bolton Hail's article on poverty, which 
first Appeated in the probibition Voice. 

award Maher, one of the most prominent lawyers of Chicago, and for 
vears a leading Republican of that city, comes out for Cleveland and 
Stevenson because he is opposed to protection. 

The S:. Leais Republic republishes from Tus SrAxvann, Henry George, 
J2's..adnirable description of tae adoptioa of the single tax at Hyatts- 
xine. 

These wishing to obtain copies of Moffett’s admirable little tariff treatise 
‘geceive quickest a’tention by addressing the aathor, 8. E. Moffett, 80 Cor- 
woran Building. Washington, D.C. 

Wm. Saunders, weli Known to Stanpaup readers as he Jeadisg single 
fax man joa Eogland, has ocen elected to Parliament by a handsome major- 


ity. 
THE CONGRESSIONAL 





















































































































EDITION OF “PROTECTION OR FREE 
— TRADE 2" : 
There are now in cieculation between cight and uine huudred thousand 
«cqpies of St. George,” and the remainder of the million edition will be 
rapidly pushed out. Onc hundred and twenty thousand are being sent to 
elected farmers in the state of Uhio. Many Congressmen are bec ming 
alive to the potency of the book as au eduzator, aud ate promising to send 
 farge orders dack to Washington after Congress has adjouraed, and they 
have aot home and made proper arrangements in their districts. Mr. 
Sobuson Will keep his “St. George” mailing department in operation until 
She end of the campaign, aud any orders addressed to him at Washington 
will be promptly attended to, 
Those who wish to join in the work of educating ex Speaker Red's 
-sconstiimments shauid hasten to send in the names and addre-ses of persons 
to whom tie book should be seat. A lot of copies have been put into 
drcalatiou there already, but the good work should be pressed forward. A 
- stogle taxer, in Pocllaad, recently wrote Mr. Reed, asking him to send 
fwenty copies of “St. George,” inclssed in envelopes bearing his (Reed‘s) 
 feavk. The reques was accompa nied by twenty cents. Mr. Reed sent the 
Jetier and the money to Mr. Tohnson with this indersement : 
Rospectfally r-ferred ta Wan. Tom L. Joanson, M.., inventor of the 
—ounpstem. T. B&R” 
T. F. Monahan, of Washington, 1. C., who as many know, was during 
most of his life a worker in the autbracite coal mtues of Pennsylvania, sug- 
geste that copies uf the book be sent iuto the Homestead region. Can any 
of Tar Stanpanp readers o¥'ain for Mr. Johnson a registry list of Home- 
stead” Doubtdess a special fund can be raise’ to pay fur a larze distriba- 
. ion of the beodks There. Any suggestions relative to this will be gladly 
-Secsived by Mr. Jobuson. 
John Farre’l, of Ssdney, Australia, writes : 
“FT have been very base during the last two weeks urging our supporters 
here to got. alarze nomser of copies of “ Protection or Free Trade’ as 
dssued tus jeap tern fer the American tax paver. 
to order tren 49.000 to 100.00 for New South Wales alanc.” 
Mr. Reder and some other single taxets of Siug Siag, N. Y., succeeded in 
getting published in tae local Democratic paper a fetter, or rather an 
address to the people of that town, drawing attention to the Congresstonal 
edition of “ Protection or Free Trade?” its great usefalness in the work of 
~ education, how cheaply it might be had, aud making au appeal for coutri- 
nuutions toward a distribution fund = The letter bore the signatures of men 
‘to whom money might be sent. Lt this way a vcumber of contributions 
wereotmained. This experience can doubtiess be repeated in many other 
tewns; aod with that view Mi. Jotiuson had tse following forus wor a news- 
paper communication drawn up, as suggesting ty those who could get 
pace in their Jocal newspapers the kind of letter that appeared to him 
likels to be eficctive. 


MEMiter. hse ek ee leek — —— ——— ae 


Moe Jiemocratic National Convention has chosen Grover Cleveland for 
‘its standard Searcr, and has declared protection a fraud on, and robbery 
afiabor. The contest this fall will therefore be ou the tariff question, and 
“St behooves all enemies of Protection to use thcir best endeavor to ake the 
|“ Pemocrat®& party aggressive and to aid in this figut, both for principle’s 
sake and for our countre’s happiness aud prosperity. The dest, most 
uteresting and clearest work ever primed on the tariti question is Heory 
George's “Protection or Free Trade?” which has been 1corporated into 
“he Corngressivna] Record by the Hon. Tem L. Johusoa, of Ohio: Hon. 
> Wan. J. Stone, of Kentucks: lien. Jo-eph E. Vashington, of Tennessee: 
Fion. Geo. W. Fithian, of Unaois; Hou. Thos. Bowman, of Lowa, and Hon. 
Jerry Simpson, of Kavsas—members of cougtess. it is expected Uthat 
- £,00,0W copies of this Kouk will be distributed, a number of the Democratic 
State committees having alrcady put large quantities tuto circulation. 
Gopies may be obtaiued for one cent each, enclysed tn frauked envelopes 
ready for free «isteibution throuch the mails. A number have been citcu- 
Nated in this vicivity, but itis the intention of the undersigned to put a copy 
uanto the hands of cvery voter m the district. Now is the time to circulate 
them before the excitemen: of a political campaign canses men’s mis:ds to 
Secome prejudiced. 
Po aid us in this work, we solicit, from all persons interested, contribu- 
tions iu any amount fron one cent up, aud We promise to see that these 
books ate dittributed where they will do the most good. 


“Rent to auy vt the undersigned. — 
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I thiak we will be able 


Money may be 


OBJECT LESSONS. 


This department contains facts, gathered from all parts of the world, that are. 
of current interest and permanent value, and illustrate social and political prob- 
lems. Information from trustworthy sources is solicited. 


THE PROFITS OF PRIVILEGE OVER LABOR.. 

Labor Commissfoner Robitcon, of Michigan, fu his repott for the cur- 
rent year, gives this interesting history of a Michigan mine, it hows how 
very little of some projucts go to capital aud labor, and how much to 
monopoly : 

The Colby mine has a history worth recording. The owners paid &1.25 
per acre for the mine, and without expending a c2nt upon {it for improve- 
ments, leased the privilege of taking out ore on a royalty of 40 cents per 
ton to the Colbys, who lease it to Morse & Co , for 524 cents per ton roy- 
alty. Morse «& Co. contracted with a Captain Selwood to take ths ore out 
and deliver it on the cars for the sum of 87'!,, cents per ton. Captain Sel- 
wood in his turn got a capitalist who owne:{ a steam shovel to dig the ore 
and put it on the cara (all that he had contracted with Morse & Co. to do) 
for the sam of 12'.5 cents per ton. This was in 1885, and the ore which 
was as easi'y mined a3 gravel froma gravel pit, brought $2.80 per ton 
delivered on the cars. Oat of this $2.80 per ton the share of the owners of. 
mine was 40 cents, Colby’s share 12'5 cents, Captain Selwovd's share, after 
paying 12! cents as above for ths work of production, was 75 cents, and 
the remaloder, or §1.40 per toa, Was at oacs the share and profit of Morse 
& Co. In that year, 1885, 54,312 tons was mined, which at €2 80 per 
ton, brought as said, on the cars ready for transportation, the sum of 
$236,073.60), 











RECAPITULATION. . 
84.312 tons, at $2.80 per ton... cece cece etc eee te eee cece EZIKOTS 60 


— — — 


O xners' royalty, at 400. per ton.. .. . .. — SACS oa $33 724 80 
Colsy’s profit, at 12! Jc. per tou. ...... Pebieeedcessas sees. 10530 00 
Morse & Co.’s protit, at $1.40 per ton.............00e..00-. DIS 036 80 
Selwood's proſit, at TSc. per ton....... cee eee ee ewes eee 68,234 OO 


roduction, 


— 


Capitalists share for labor and capital used in 
At Altace. per ton............ ............. 


ſ ... ........ §236,073 60 

Tbus labor an! capital were obliged to pay to land ownersh!p over 95 
per cent. of their product for the bare privilege of producing. Observe 
that every item here, except the last, is royalty, pure and simple. Nut a 
a penny is for cost of plant. That ail goes into the ast item. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


---—-Henry L. Hinton sends these encouraging words: 1 have read pretty 
theronghbly every jessue of Tne Staxpary from the first, but none with 
such solid pleasure as the current issue. Lt is brimming over with bright 
thought and clear-cut stat¢ments. The way Tne Stanparp is clarifying 
the muddled pool of economic thought for the ‘tutored classes,” as well 
as for the masses, is of untold value. 

-——T. Wistar Brown, Jr., writes from Philadelphia, Penn. : It is a cood 
time now that the struggle inthe New York Assembly over tho Connelly bill ts 
ended, to review the measufe {n the light of quiet reason. 

In the drst place, it is uot good doctrine to base any agsossment on 
wealth. because returns of wealth can be tampered with. To passa law 
that a county must pay its share of the state’s cxpenses accordiog to its 
amount of taxable wealth, would lead to meddiicg with returns of taxable 
wealth so as to make the county’s direct contribution to the state as light 
as rosstble. This is said in nocavilling epirit, It is a conclusion drawn 
from business experience. Such ar arrangement would be followed by an 
effort to avoid state dues by minimiring returns, Then returns of taxable 
wealth are impossible to obtatn with exactitude. 

Any merchant will te!l you that a correct eetimate of the valne of assorted 
kinds of property fe almost impossible, even fn a smaller area than that 
covered bya county. When a man fails and makes an assignment of 
various kinds of property, itt is very difficult to appralse his estate cor- 
rectly. If forced to a sale ft sometimes falls far below the most consérva- 
tive estimate in value; if well and deliberately managed, it occasionally 
exceeds the most sauguiue Antivipations. 

Where the vaiue of such ‘an estate must be known, they generally try 
and strike a mien which will be below tbe average of a medium year’s 
transactions iu the kinds of property under consideration. Even honest 
assessors could never be stire they were getting complete returns of the 
taxable wealth of a county, or of a municipality. 

But, granted for argument it could be done, what then’ Is such a thing 
desirable» Do we wish a principle to go into the laws which is in effect to 
fine a county in proportion to its thrift In aecumulating wealth 7 

Some one may reply that the returns of land values would eventually be 
taken as the basis tor determining the state asseesment on acouuty. But 
even though « single tax county returned the land value as the mode of 
reckouiny its dues to the state, the foundation for a correct state appor- 
tionment would not be reached. There is something back of land value; 
bamely, that which creates land value—population. 

But, it is asked, what in regard to mineral lands? how -about land 
exceptioually fertile, or with some natural advantage over neighboring 
counties’ I answer that whatever money value such lands possess is given 
to them by popula‘ion (not necessarily living upou them, but in hopes of 
getting at them). It is impossible for a community tnder the single tax 
system to have an advantage in high laud value and small population for 
the simple reason that under free conditions people will migrate to places 
where the least labor will receive the most reward. A county of few people 
and unusually fine natural opportunities, would soon acquire a larga popu- 
lation under a tax system which made land free. 

Popu'ation {s the fairest basis for determining a community’s share of 
the state's revenue. It is so easy to ascertain. When the census taker 
finds @ man or a woman, there is no higgling over value, it just counts one. 
Representation is based on population, There was along fight in England 
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before this principle was admitted, and in some states gerrymandering has 
caused great departures from the just application of the priuciple. But no 
ope doubts that the number of representatives assigned to a politi- 
cal division should be tn accordance with the census returns. Now repro- 
sentation is considered a rightful privilege, Does not a privilege carry 
with it'an obligation? Is not a district which cends representatives to the 
assembly properly responsible for the support of the government in pro- 
portion to the voice in its affairs ? If you maintain the right of represent- 
ation according to population, must you not with equal justice demand 
support (revenue) for the government on the samo basis ? 

The share of the state's expenses borne by a county should be appor- 
tioned according to the number of its inhabitants. The Jocal government 
should be required to pay tothe state direct a part of the s‘ate’s budet 
bearing the same ratio to the whole revenue needed that the population of 
the section embraced in the jurisdicticn ot the local government bears to 
the whole population of the state. 

This method would put into the treasury of the commonwealth any 
amount ot revenue which the state government cho3e to apportion. It 
would also bring about a greater degree of watchfulness oa the part of 
citizens into legislative expenditure. 

The population principle of direct tax apportionment is engrafted into 
the Constitution of the United States, and is the most just manner of 
obtaining support for the general government from the several members, 
the states. 

It will be percetved that no material diffuraace exists in the relation of 
the counttes to the states, and the same principle must hold good. 

Let a bill be prepared for the next session of the New York Assembly 
which shal) embody this most practicable and straight forward plan. 

Do not attempt in a local option tax law to restrict a municipality in the 
full right to tax anytbing it pleases. There is no need to name the class of 
objects which may bs taxed. A county ciwnot “tax a ratlroad out of 
existence’? or interfere with {nter-county commerce, because it is a func- 
tion of the state government to adjust such difficulttes {n defense of the 
common interest. All that is needed for thorough home rule in taxation is 
to remove &!! statutory encumbrances on the freedom of local governments, 
and to make each responsible for the payment of its share of state revenue, 
according to its population. 


—~-C, J. Buell writes from St. Anthony Park, Mino.: I have read with 
care the remarks of Mr. H. R. Bisbee regarding Mr. Johnson’s bill to adopt 
the single tax inthe District of Columbia, aud confess I do not share his 
feare. First, as to his objection that the people of the District do not under- 
stand the bill nur favor its adoption, aud that therefore it could not ba suc- 
cessfully enforced. I think that the new plan, upon adoption, would find 
itself possessed of quite as mauy friends as now favor the existing plan, 
and it would gain friends very rapidly. Then the demands of the bill are 
so few and simple 2s to be easily applied and readily enforced. 

As to his first objection, I think Mr. Bisbee has fallen into an error in 
supposing that the effects of the limited application of the single tax 
can ever be opposite. in kind from the effects of the unlimited 
application. If land value were all taken annually for public 
purposes there would be nothing left for the landlords. If fifty 
per cent. were taken, half would be left for the landlord. Now, the adop- 
tion of the single tax to any extent will reduce the percentage of land 
valuo tat will be left in the landowner’s pocket, and increase the percent- 
age that will go to the use uf the people. The adoption of the single tax to 
even a limited extent will remove some of the burdens now imposed on 
tndustry, aud increase the burdens on landlords. Both of these will stimu- 
late enterprise and bring in population, This, it is true, will cause land 
values to increase, but public expenses wil! also increase, so that the per- 
centage of total land value that will still go to the landlords will necessarily 
be less than now. This whole matter is relative. Landlords are benefited 
when they are able to keep a larger percentage of land values, otherwise 
they are not; but as even a very limited application of the single tax will 
uecessarily diminish the percentage the landlord can get, in no sense can 
landlords reap tho benetit. It 1s impossible in the nature of things. 

Then a iittle taste of the singJe tax wi | ake the people anxious for more, 

- and they will soon discover ways to use more and more of the land values 
they auuualiy produce. No one can doubt that even the small tax we now 
collect from laud values mitigates to some extent the curse of landlordism, 
and every cent of inereaase in the single tax will drive another nail in its 
coffin. 


-—C. E. Garet writes from Coon Rapids, [owa: In traveling about over 
the country one meets with many who koow nothing of the single tax the- 
ory. Whercever seed-thoughts have been dropped into the mind one finds 
a readier reception for the truth. When men are ready to read and inves- 
ligate, tracts are good to distribute; but wo need something exceedingly 
cheap and eitective In attracting attention. I think nothing could so wel: 
advertise the doctriue as the small round pasters so much ip use, with just 
a few words on them, such as the following: 

Single tax and hizh wages; single tax aud liberty; single tax, no land- 
lords ; single tax will force this lot into use; single tax moans free land: 
single tax and no slaves: single tax and low rents; single tax and low 
interest ; free land and free men; single tax and Bible; single tax aud free 
trade; single tax, poor mau’s friend; single tax, rich man’s friend; single 
tax, no vacaut land; single tax,'farmers’ friend ; single tax, no Pinkertons; 
slogte tax, anti-poverty ; single tax and free religion. 

As the friends of the cause travel about they could paste suitable ones on 
the fences, sidewalks, in cars, on ews in churches, and everywhere that 
would catch the eye. 


A single tax club, like that in Chicago, could take up a collection and 
raise money to print and mucilage such pasters by the thousands, and then 
divide them out and paste them allover the city. I would like mach to 
have a few thousand aud would use them. Will share ia the expense if a 
sufficient number of contributors can be found, 
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HARRIET MARTINEAU’S PREDICTION. 


Harriet Martineau, probably the greatest woman England has produced 
in this century in intellectual power, in moral conviction and as a writer 
of history, political economy, fiction, travels and philosophy, at the close 
of her autobiography, written when her writing days were well nigh over, 
says: : 

I now expect, as I have anticipated for many years, a war in Europe 
which may outlast even the century, with oceastonal lulls; and I suppose 
the result must be, after a dreary chaotic interval, a discarding of the 
existing worn-out methods of government, and probably the establishment 
of society under a wholly new idea. Of course none but a prophet could 
be expected to declare what that new idea will be. It would be rational, 
but itis not necessary here to foretell what tt would not be or inelnde. 
But all that I feel called on tH) say now, when I am not writing a political 
essay. is that the leading featyfe of any such rad‘cal change must be a deep 
modification of the institutidh of property :—certainly in rezard to land, 
and probably in regard to mu@h else. Before any ¢ ffectual social renovation 
can take place, men must effa€e the abuse which has grown up out of the 
transition from the feudal to the more modern state; the abuse of land 
bing held as absolute property; whereas in feudal times land was in a 
manner held in trust, Inasmuch as every Jand-holder was charzed with the 
subsistence of ail who lived within his bounds, The old practice of man 
holding manu as property is pearly exploded among civilized nations: and 
the analogous barbarism of man holding the surfare of the globe. as 
property cannot long survive. The idea of this being a barbarism is now 
fairly formed, admitted, and established among some of the best minds 
of the time; and the result is, as in all such cases, ultimately secure. 


PROJECTION AND WAGES. 

£ast Oregonian. Pear san 
Protection has no effec: qn wages, but in the country in which land is: 
most accessible one will fidd the highest wages, bacauss there he wiit ünd, 
also the fewest manipulatots and monopolizers. As the speculative value: 
of land is shoved up, by inonopolizing it, wages go down. The reason 
wages are higher in the West than in the Fast is becanso land is mors 
easily obtained in the West. The reason wages are higher in this country 
than in England is because land is comparatively freer in this country.. 
Protection has little, if anything, to do with it. 
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*t It is comctimes easier to make pretty things 
out of nothing than it is to produce satisfactory 
wsults when vou have the stores of a great city 
to choose Irom,“ said a lady whose ingenuity had 
been pretty well tested in the furnishing of a 
-gummer cottage situated halfaday’s journey 
arom avy piace where decorative materials could 
be purchased. it was called in the advertice- 
mesta ‘‘furnished cottage,” but it was without 
auy of the little prettiacss that go to make ahome 
pleasant. 
An the first place the tluy dining room and par- 
Jor were scparated only by an arch, and some sort 
of curtains were a dire necessity. A quautity of 
‘Material such as furnitare dealers use in packing 
-qzoods—a kind of coarse burlaps of coffee sacking 
that had been sewn over the baby carriage and 
gewing machive which were both new, was found 
tobe nicer tha: usual, of a good ecru color and 
quite mew. She cut it in strips twelve inches 
‘wide, basted inahem one inch wide on each 
oige, and worked it with a coarse sampler stitch 
én dull blue. U-inz the same stitch she worked 
iu several figures from an oriental rug, copying 
the oatiize and fillinz it in with scattered stitches 
iin Mack, red, blue, and oranze crewels. It was very 
e@earse Work, and very quickiv done with a darn- 
iug needle and doubie woo! to make the designs 
more prominent. Three of these were made for 
each curtain. Teo breadths of an old, dull blue 
cashmere dress, and some dark red pieces, both 
‘gescned from the “piece bag,” farnished a red 
“pnd a blue stripe for each curtain. The red 
atripes had the hems feather stitched in old 
gold and the b'ue in dn‘! red, and these stripes 
‘Qwere sewn together in this order: burlaps, blue, 
parlaps, red, burlaps. To sew them place the 
- ight sides together, hold a long knitting needle 
f@gainst the scam, and with a coarse needle, 
threaded with pale blue cord, such as is used by 
druggists, take long over and over stitches; when 
you come to the end of the knitting reedle, pull 
- it cut and proceed as before : this gives the open 
eam of the Bagdad rugs. I do not need to say 
at these curtains were a decided success and 
» much admired. 
~The double faced, printed cotton plash now 
mavufactured, has a sheen that is almost like silk 
welvet, crreal plush. It comes in the most beau- 
titul shades and patterns, and makes very hand- 
wome portieres. If onc has not access to a large 
election of patterns and finds nothing pleasing 
a@monz such a smail choice as she has in the vil- 
lage store, it is always advisable to write to some 
large city firm for samples. In sending for sam- 
piesa shopman one day suggested to me that 
eastomers con! {save the firms with whom they 
@cal, much trouble by specifying certain shades 
and prices outside of which they did not care to 
go. For instance, in sending for a printed plush 
for w room in gold and browns, mention the 
oolors it must barmonize with—if possible send a 
bit of wal!-paper, or furniture covering, £0 that 
you do not put them to the trouble of sending 
ona lot of useless samples in olives, blues or 
feds. 
Nuis cotton plash makes nice covers for divans, 
wr lounges. It may be simply hemmed or fin- 
ished with a fringe, and if the figures are care- 
fally matched, and the seam sewed on a machine, 
‘it will not be seen unless you Jook for it. 
“There is an excelient quality of burlaps sold at 
25 cents a yard; it is twenty-seven inches wide, 
and of a lovely shade of ecra. Give this a border 
‘twelve inches wide all around of duil blae cordu- 
Toy, and you will have exquisite portieres. 
Golden-brown corduroy or golden-brown cotton 
plush, used iu the same way, makes beautifal 
cartains. The ceutre of buriaps can be orna- 
mented with desigus cut from the bordering 
matcrial, and outlined with tinsel couched on. 
‘Bleur-de-lis or bow-knots of ribbon, with flowing 
ends catled “love kuots,” are the most popular 
- @esigns at present. 
An making montion of inexpensive material for 
portieres { must not forget the pretty use that 
ean be made of silk rags. Old dress trimmings, 
vwvur busband’s neckties, hat linings, faded rib- 
‘Done, old silk hosters, aud parasol and umbrella 
covers, every scrap of silk, satin, velvet or plush 
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covers ot table covers, with no cost except that 


of weaving. 

Have a box or bag for holding such bite and you 
will be surpriced st the rapidity with which they 
accumalate. Old sleeve linings from gentlemen’s 
overcoats are very prettily striped generally, and 
these you can often purchase at the price of old 
rags from a tailor who does repairing. 

The village upholsterer will sometimes have 
handsome bite of plush in crimson or gold, or 
figured silk brocade (the best parts of worn far- 
farniture which he is recovering), aud this you 
can also buy for a cent or two per pound. 

When you have eight or ten pounds of material, 
cut them the same as for rag carpet—the thin 
silks balf an inch wide and the heavier materials 
somewhat narrower. The more even they are cut 


and sewed the better the appearance of the woven 


goods. Sewthem the same as for rag carpet in 
what is called “hit or miss.“ The shorter the 
pieces the more oriental the effect. It is better to 
have no picce of a solid color more than one yard 
long. 

Should you happen to have a large quantity of 
one cclor, such as black or brown, use some of it 
tor a border a‘ the bottom, windinog it in four bails ; 
then wind four smaller balis of some other color, 
such as gold for black, or cream, with perbaps a 
tiny ball also of red for the brown. This makes 
& very handsome border. 

Since Mre. ex-President Cleveland set the fashion 
by baving two pairs of these curtains made they 
bave become quite the rage. 

It is a good plan to experiment with a small 
quantity first, and to this end have a piece woven 
large enough for a little stand cover, or a sofa 
pillow. 

If your materials are all light silke, one pound 
will make a equare yard ; if of silk and plush, one 
aud a quarter pounds. 

For portieres have it woven fifty-one inches 
wide. One ounce of any color will make a band 
one and a half inches wide on goods fifty-one 
inches wide ; two and a quarter inches on goods 
one and a quartter yards wide, aud two and three 
quariers on one yard wide. So you seo that a 
very little of each of two or three solid colors will 
be sufficient to make a dado. 

Soft cashmeres, merinos, flannels or any kind 
of light weight woolen goods cut evenly an inch 
@ide, the ends lapped flat and sewed firmly, 
make very pretty, small rugs, which are always 
20 useful about the house. These should be 
woven with Turkey red linen warp, like the silk 
curtains. 

The subjoined communication adds to my 
alarm over the extent and seriousness of 
a@ problem! have proposed. At the same time 
I think it abates my perplexity by referring each 
emergency as it may arise to the individual con- 
science and heart of the housekeeper who is 
touched by it. 

[am no authority on poli'ical economy, or on 
social problems abstractly considered. My mis- 
sion in the columns of THe STanvakp is to aid, 


by the testimonials of practical experience and. 


by a busy woman’s sympathies, homemakers who 
read the paper to make more out of their homes 
and, possibly, out of their lives, by intelligent 
and loviug thoughtfulness rather than by prodi- 
gal expenditure. 

I agree with the St. Louis correspondent that 
observance of all the possible economies is neces- 
sary tothe well beirg of many homes, yet | trust 
that this fact may be recognized and acted upon 
withont our forgetting to aid where we can those 
whose necessities are yet more urgent than our 
oan. 

I am thankful that Stanpakp readers may find 
in its other departments treatment of lif'es deep 
and confusing social problems far more lucid 
than mine. 

Following is the communication : 

A late number of Tue StTanparpD contained a 


very thoughtful discussion of the question * Shall |. 


Sewing be Done at Home?” which ended with a 
request for further expression of opinion. 
Without doubt every woman as well as every 
man ought to do all that opportunity permits to 
overcome the conditions that cause us to protit by 
injustice. Yet in the matter of sewing or buying 
the finished garments we surely would not say 
that the women who are themselves victins, who 
sew in factories or sweatboxes on these same 
ready-made garments, should eschew the ‘* bar- 
gains”? which these afford, bat would rather be 
giad they bave even so much in compensation. 


To these must be added a large number who are 
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less consptcuously, though not lees really suffer- 
ers in their own pereons or other vise from the 
same kind of injustice, and another large number 
whose occupations make it inconventent if not 
aapcentule to oversee the making of their gar- 
ments. 

But shall those in good circumetences and with 
arrangements convenient, have their sewing done 
at home? 

Ready-made garments are cheap for two prin- 
cipal reasons: One, that the labor entering into 
them {s poorly paid, to express it strongly, is 
partly stolen; and the other, that factorics have 
the advantage over separate seamstre:ses in their 
better routine arrang- ments, permitting division 
of labor when making a large Lumber of gar- 
ments after the same pattern; as where one cuts, 
another bastes, a third sews seams, a fourth does 
the button-holes, and a filth the small finishings. 
Steam or electric power, too, eometimcs takes the 
place of muscle in working the machines. 

She who employs her seamstress at home and 
pays her suitably, thus assumes a double burden, 
for the factory could pay well for all the work 
employed and yet furnish the garments much 
cheaper than the wearer can get them up. En- 
meshed as we are in the existing state of things, 
there are other wats than in buying ready-made 
clothing, in which we profit at the expense of the 
oppressed, and wherein if we refase to so profit 
we must take up a burden that is more than com- 
mensurate with the relicf given. Every woman 
who can make a sacrifice in the Interest of justice 
to the working man or woman ought to make 
one, but whether she can do this best by hiring 
ber garments made at home and refusing 
bargains or by some other method, each for her- 
self must choose. So, while one rule will not do 
for all, let every woman of us, without excusing 
herself, make the problem her own, and accord- 
ing to her judgment and her opportunity, whether. 
she buys bargains or not, assist in the relfef of 
our oppressed sisters Ky all means let her hire 
her seamstrefs, who finds this the best way in 
which she can render help. HELEN M. Mason. 
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~ UNEARNED INCREMENT. 


HER PITY. 
Philip Bourke Marston, in Independent, Soars: 
This is the room to which she came that day—" 
Came, when the dusk was failing cold and gray— __ 
Came with soft step, in delicate array, 


And sat beside me in the firelight there; 
And, like a rose of perfume rich and rare, — 
Thrilled with her sweetness che environing air. 


We heard the grind of traffic in the street— a 
The clamorous calls—the sound of passing feet—. 
The wali of bells that in the twilight beat ! 


Then I knelt down, and dared to touch 

hand— : 
Those slender fingers, and the shining band. 
Of happy gold wherewith her wrist was spanned: 


Oh, thought, by which despair is half consoled ! 
That slender hand lay once within my hold, 
And round my own I felt her tingers fold. 





her: 


Her radiant beauty made my heart rejoice; 
And then she spoke, and her low, pitying voice 
Was like the soft, pathetic, tender noise 


Of winds that come before a summer rain ; ° 
Once leaped the blood ia every clamorou ; vein— 
Once leaped my heart, then dumb stood still 


again. 


PARAGRAPHS, 


“What do you suppose Mr, Clinker sald when 1 
told him that bis necktle was up behind!) ‘j — 
haven’t the least idea.’’ -‘ He asked meto stand 
in front of him and fix it.’’—Life. : 


“Oscar, lam going to do something to please 
you for your birthday, but [ must first ask your 
teacher how you conduct yourself at school.”’ 
“But, Auntie, if you really want to pleace me | 
wish you wouldn’t say anything to the teacher at 
all.”—Fliegende Blatter. 


He (fishing for loving protestations): My angel, 
Ido not believe I am worthy to be your husband. 
She (thoughtfully): That’s just what my mother | 
says.—New York Weekly. ef, o 

Always forgive your enemies — especially those 
you can’t whip.—Toexas Siftings. 

Firat passenger (who is occupying the seat with 
his baggage)—‘“‘ Weil, you look at me as if you 
wanted to eat me up.” Second passenger (who 
is looking for a zeat)—‘‘ No, sir. Ivas a Hebrew.” 
—Judge. 


‘* Bessie,” sald Mrs. Upstart, after the visitor 
had gone, ‘‘you shouldao’t have asked Mrs. Gas- 
well how her son Peter was. It was very impo- 
lite. Heisa young man. You should have said, - 
Mr. Peter.”” ‘‘ Wasn't Peter the name of one of | 
the disciples?” asked Bessie. “Yes,” “They 
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| didn’t call him Mr. Peter, did they, mamma?” 
: © Peter, my child,” replied her mother, with 

dignity, ‘‘wasa fisherman. He didn’t move in 
good society.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


Whatever improves the condition of the lowest 
must promote the true interests of all.—Henry 
George. 

Her husband wears a joyful look, 
Now that the trees are out, 

For now's the time that he can put , 
Her sealskin up the spout.—Cloak Review. 


‘No, John,” said the affectionate wife of a 
politician. ‘I don’t want any woman’s suffrage.” 
“Why not!” ‘Because l’d always feel like vot- 
ing for you for office, and I don’t think I could 
conecientiously do it.”-——-Washington Star. 


““ Where have you been, Frank?’’ ‘ Down at 
St. Louis.” “ What were you doingthere?’”’ ‘I 
rane photograph gallery.”” ‘‘ Did you get any- 
thing todo?” ‘ Well, I should say I did. I put 
out a sign, ‘babics taken here,’ and the next 
morning there ware four of them left on the door- 
atep.”’—Texas Siftings. 


‘**What is meant by realistic fiction?” ‘It 
means the kind of fiction in which the writer 
gives his characters his own virtues and his 
neighbors’ failings.”’—Puck. 

ee ¶ — — 
TRANSFERRING TITLES. 

Our remote ancestors did not sell land as it is 

sold now-a-days. The seller and the buyer went 
upon the land together, in the presence of wit- 
nesees, usually the most of the village folks. The 
seller took a turf of grass ora clod of earth and 
handed it to the buyer, declaring with a loud 
voice his intentions to transfer to him the posses- 
sion of the land in question. 
_ Centuries have elapsed since the: English race 
has sold land in this way, and it has been sup- 
posed that the practice has become extinct. A 
lawyer recently returned from Bolivia, however, 
gives the following account of.a land sale within 
100 miles of La Paz. He writes: 
“The Indians living upon the route were called 
out. as we passed along, till finally the company 
- pumbered about 300. When we reached cur des- 
tination the prefect called the assembly to order, 
declired what was to be done, and the notary 
wrote it down. 

‘¢The seller then tore up dirt and grass with his 
hands and handed it to the buyer, who at ouce 
began to .un wildly about the land and turn the 
most vigorous somersaults. 

‘This, the notary told us, was to convince the 
native Indians that the purchaser had actually 
taken legal possession of the land, and he further 
informed us that the Indians and their descend- 
ants would defend the new-comer’s title against 
an intruders until he or his heirs should again 
transfer the possession of the land in a similar 


manner.”’ 
ere D2 mee 


THE GLADIOLI. 


Garden and Forest. 
The splend.d giadioli which now ornament all 


Americau gardens, from the finest tothe hum- 
blest, when summer is at its height, are as every- 
one knows, natives of the Cape of Good Hope, 
greatly improved and infinitely diversified by cul- 
tivation. But, perhaps, it is not as generally 
known that the old-fashioned hardy species, bear- 
ing a few small rose-red or, rarely, white blos- 

soms, which our grandmothers loved long before 
{ts showier cousins became the fasnion, is of Eu. 
ropean origin, and is, indeed, a familiar field 
flower throughout central and southern Europe. 
In those parts of southern Franve where the fes- 
tival called the Féte Dieu ts still publicly ob- 
served, its varieties are more generally employed 
than any other flowers to decorate the canopies 
borne in the processions and the little shelters 
where they halt. 
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A Chance to Make Money. 


After reading of preserving fruit by the California 
Cold Process, 1 got samples, and cleared over $50 lust 
week, selling directions. People will pay a dollar 

for directions gladly when they taste the fruit, which, 
~ pot being heated or sealed, Jooks beautiful and tastes 
pertectiy fresh. I think thisa grand chance to make 
a hundred or two dollars round home; I hava a 
friend tbat hus made from ten to twelve dollars a 
day for the past three months, selling direvilons: 
The Cold Provess being so much better, cheaper and 
healthier than canned fruit, every body wants it; 


“. you can put up a bushel in ten minutes. I wil! mail 


sample and complete directions to any one for 19 
two cent stamps, which is the cost of sample, post- 
age, etc. In this way I can help vou to start ina 
poe business. Miss FRANCIS ROBBERTS, 
Adv. 





.New. Concord, Ohio. 
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MY LAST PROPOSAL. 
Cornhill Magazine. 

I had made other declarations of love, all of 
them unsuccessful, I was glad to think, and yet 
here I was at forty—well, let us say between 
thirty and forty — shivering on the brink of 
another proposal. I had just come home to my 
rooms in King’s Bench Walk after dining at the 
Barndores. Of course, I had met little Mra. 
Winterton there; of course, I had taken her in 
to.dinner—the world we both lived in was always 
bringing us together in that sort of way—anJ 
equally of course, I was soon dreaming over the 
fire of her slim, taut little figure in its dainty 
black silk setting. I had always liked the name 
of Kate, I thought; it was homely comfortable, 
and yet not commonplace... Yes, it would do very 
well. Neither had I any narrow-minded aversion 
to widows. [ felt that if Mrs. Winterton, who 
had tried the holy estate of matrimony once, 
cared to try it again, it way scarcely for me, who 
had no experience, to raise objections. I had 
always regarded Weller the elder as a dull man 
of blunted sentiments, who somewhat deserved 
his fate. The exigencies of his profession, too, 
Were not calculated to promote cunnubial bliss. 
In legal slang, his case was not on “all fours” 
with mine, and 1 knew that Mrs. Winterton and 
I could easily refute what one may cali the 
Wellerian fallacy, if we wished to do so. But did 
we wish to? and why should we wish to? These 
were the questions troubling my mind at this 
moment. 

I was too old to pretend to a mad, despairing 
passion ; Kate was too sensible. But we were both 
almost alone in the world, and this, I think, had 
brought us closer together and made us rather 
like old friends than new acqu :intances. 

She was bright, witty, cheerful, and—yes, I 
think she was pretty. She had a nico little for- 
tune, too, people said, but I had charged myself 
a hundred times with caring for that, and always 
acquitted myself honorably, with cheers in court. 
I did not lack money ; my wants were few, and I 
could supply them without painful or anxious 
labor. No; I was in love with Kate Winterton, 
that was the fact, let me face it bravely. 

Lighting a candle, for the shaded lamp was 
insuflicient for my purpose, I rose and looked in! 
the mirror over the mantelpiece. The candle 
made the worst of things, I thought; it seemed to 
bring out all the lines in my face, and there cer- 
tainly were a good many firmly etched on my 
forehead. ({ believe there are fewer to day, Kate !) 
But where fs the harm in a few lines in a man’s 
face? They give it character. And when I looked 
at my features, there was no doubt about it, they 
were clean-cut, shape.:y—well, I might almost say 
—handsome. My mother had said it—I was her 
only child—over snd over again, and there are 
things that one learns from one’s parents that are 
never forgotten in after life. So far I was passing 
my examination creditably, if not with honors; 
but when I lifted the candle above my head it 
shone upon a wider parting than was either 
necessary or ornamental. Jackson, the hatr- 
dresser, used to say with a professional sniff of 
sympathy, ‘“‘Ah, sir, them barristers’ wigs do 
bring the ‘air off”; but he knew as well as [ did 
that I did not put my wig on twice a year, having 
indeed no occasion to do so. Sol lowered the 
candle hastily, aud then, stepping back a few 
paces, took a long look at myself, deciding that 
my moustache fairly cancelled the parting, and 
that.I felt happier with my figure in the middle 
distance than I had inthe foreground. I have 
heard people call me modest; others I know said 
I was dull; one or two—chiefly those whose books 
I bad reviewed—said I was stupid, meaning by 
that honest. Well, well, I said to myself, taking 
a last look in the glass, things might have been 
worse for a wan who is over for—I mean between 
thirty and forty. 

I made up my fire and lit my pipe again. Kate 
liked tobacco, | thought to myself with a smile, 
or thething would never do. Then I began to 
dream again. Yes, I would propose to Kate. 
‘Propose !’? The very word valled-up a host of 
memories. I had proposed before this, I began 
to recollect, and had been rejected. Well, that 
too might have been worse. I might: have been 
accepted, and then I should never have seen 
Kate. I shut my eyes and travelled in memory 
through strange scenes of the past. I was at 
Lady Haberly’s, standing in .the large conserva- 





tory that leads out of the drawing-room—it must ' my | 
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have been at least fifteon years ago—with a tia A ee a  MYLASTERGEGLAL > leaeec ema ae atlan SGea oe an. : 
bright girl of two-and-twenty. Icould see her 
brown honest eyes and truthful face framed in 
ruddy curls floating before mo. Had she led me 
on, dangling about my quiet paths, or had J 
rushed out of my native element and jumped at 
her open-mwouthed like a silly trout at a well-made 
West End "iy? Nevermind now! I shall never 
forget her hauty indignation, her superb 
astonishmént; and yet she was only an earl’s 
granddaughter. I don’t think I over had a pedl- 
gree, and [ know I cut a very poor figure on that 
oceasion in consequence. She marrled a wealthy 
American soon afterwards. I wonder what sort 
of a pedigree he had! As for me I kept a lock of 
her hair, and wrapped it up in a newspaper cut- 
ting two years after her marriuge, when sho was 
the heroine of some sad legal proceedings that 
mary willremember. But it wasa cruel, ugly 
way of keeping the foolish relic, and I burned it 
long ago, lum glad tosay. I saw her at Brigh- 
ton quite recently. Her eyes were still brown. 
and beautiful, still honest, perhaps, to those who 
did not know her story. Why should [ recall it? 
I escaped. 


Tren there was atiny, plump, sprightly girl I 
used to meet at Aunt Harcourt’s. She was a. 
miller’s daughter. It sounds romantic enough, 
but it was a steam mill, and is long ago turned 
into a limited-liability company. I cannot re- 
member her name, nor the color of her eyes, but 
she sang me ‘‘hathieen, Mavourneen,”’ and 1 
leaned on the piano looking into those eyes, 
though I have no notion to-day whet thelr color 
was. And we danced toge:her anc sang daets. - 
What pathos I could throw into ‘‘ My plaidie to 
the angry airt, 1’d shelter thee.”’ I used to think 
she fel: it; sodid Aunt Harcourt, who was very 
eager for meto “settle down,’’ as she called it, 
and was always harping on the miller’s daughter, 
and saying, ‘‘ Ab, James, what a nice little wife 
she would make, to be sure!” So one evening 
when aunt had left us alnne—dear fvollsh old 
aunt—~and we had looked into the tire a long 
time in awkward silence—I was very young then 
—I suggested the ‘“Cauid Biast,”’ for we had only 
one duet, and indeed very little clse in common 
that Tecan remember, But our bands met in the 
search for the music, ay bands will meet tn this 
wor!d, and then—— Well, well; I recollect It 
all in accurate detail, except the color of her 
eyes. And she was a Very good, kind litue girl, 
and so sorry to griove me by saying no, but she 
loved another, And the other was the curate, 
aud after two or three years’ waiting they got 
married, and they have ten or eleven children 
now, I fancy. 1 was heart-broken at the time, J 
know, but perhaps it was as well as it was. 

That was not my first proposal, though, for my 
heart received a severe fracture at a very early 
age—when I was about fourteen, [ think. A 
pasty-faced, yellow-baired girl cuptivated my 
affections in those early days. She was my school- 
m»ster’s daughter. Ah! I was in love then. I 
wrote her verses. Such verses! teeming with fer- 
vered passion and perfect marvels of rhythm and | 
orthography. I even produced a set of Latin: 
verses singing her praises, sud these cost me. 
infinite toil, though [ rememiber she did not much 
care for them. Hut my suit prospered. I bought. 
her toffee and hardbake—sticky embiems of love. 
—and penned her leng epistles burning with 
romantic devotion, and she ate my toffee and. 
wrote me sweet nothings in return. Betsy, the. 
cook, carried our letters, and thc postage was a. 
heavy claim on my pocket money. But then there. 
was no tick with Betsy, so 1 denied myself other 
pleasures, as a lover sbould do. indeed, I dedi-. 
cated myself to her service in the true spirit of: 
ancient chivalry. Iran races and won them for 
her sake ; i swam the Fylde River in flood for her: 
sake, and imagined I was Leander crossing the. 
Hellespont. If my memory serves me you couldn't 
swim in the Fvide at all unless it was in flood. E 
even punched my dearest chum, Freddy Pater- 
son, head for ber sake, for Freddy had said she 
was a ‘‘pasty-faced little sneak.” Thinking it. 
over, my dear old Freddy, you were quite rizbt 
she wag pasty: faced, and she was a sneak. Some- — 
thing Jas discov: red, aud she prompily gave: 
y letters aud verses to her father, and 
on Betsy. Her father was a dry, unap 
ble man, as tough and unsympathetic 
anskirt root. liu sent for me to his. 
I had pictured to myself difficulties in. 
rview with him, but then it was not 












































study. 











to come off for about ten vears, and by that time 
UT expected to be in command of a regiment at 
feast, having made my name famous in the mouths 
of men, for [ was going into the army in those 
days. Qn entering bis study [ rapidiy prepared 
an appropriate and dignified address. I can re- 
‘member rehearsing it in the passage. However, 
there was no opportunity for me to deliver it. 
My father-in-law that was to eve been gave me 
ja short harangue, in which I remember my verses 
wete designated “‘ impertinent trash,”’ ana the re 
mainder of the int erview was of an entirely 
practical nature, in which I played a wholly sub- 
- gidiary part; and in consequence of her father’s 


- eondnct on that memorable day, I considered my | 


epgagement vith his daughter at an end. 

‘These old memories and dreams were scattered 
inte thio air by a rap at my outer door. I knew 
- ghe knock—it was Harold Etheridge’s. 1 saw a 
- good decal of Harcld at that ime. 

I noticed your light, old fellow, aud just 
_ dropped in.” 

“You don't intrade,’’ ["aaid, for I was always 
pleased to see him in those dass. “I've only 
hsen dreaming over the fire. Sit down aud have 

a Jast pipe ; I must turn in in half an hour.” 
Aarold sat down opposite to me on the other 
side of the fireplace. He was ten, or msy be 
‘Gltcen, years younger than I was, and a good- 
fooking. dashing, straightforward man, both in 
face and manner. There never was such an open- 
hearted. honest looking fellow as Harold, to all 
- gppearance. 1 had nick-named him “the 8axon,” 
ana the name stuck to him, for it was apiro 
priate. H- lived a gay, reckiess kind of life, ard 

‘wasalways talking of marrving money, or going 
gut 26 the'Cape, as the only alternatives to the 
~ Bankrupicy Court: but I delieve be was com- 
fortably off. UT Wkedt bis” 1 thought him one of 
any few friends. JI like to remember hin as J 
shoucht be was, even now, for I believe he was 
wy friend in those days, as far as such a man 
wonid be anybody's friend. 

14o0 not know what there is about the small 
huours of the morning, or whether sympathy is an 

aAbsolute necessity to a lover, but within five 

minutes we were taiking of Kate Winterton. 

“a fine woman? I chould thtuk she is,“ cried 
Harold enthusiesticalls; “‘acd a fine fortune 
: 200.” 

Bright, witty, good-tempered, and pleasing, 
$fnot pretty,” I added, continuing my descrip- 

ton.” 

4 Winy, you might be in love with her, Penrose, 

to hear you taik.”’ 

ft was very fociish of me, I know; but lovers 
. ave foolish, and it was early in the morning, and 

‘of course I did not kuow then that Harold was 
an rixval. Had 1 suspected it, I think 1 should 
have entered a nolle prosequi and dropped my 
- putt, leaving him a clear geld. After all, it was 
perhaps only a natural effect of my ailment that I 
_ phonu'ld long to tel] some one my secret. The 
_ glory of a secret iies iu imparting it. Keeping a 
‘gecret is very poor fau, and I have no secrets at 2 
o'clock in the wnorning—it is a sympathetic hour. 
I rose and stood by tic fire. 

“Harold, old bor, I've something to tell you. 
am ih iove with Kate Winterton.” 

The Saxon nearly dropped his pipe. He gavea 
Jong whistle and said nothing. I was disap- 
pointed; I expected congratulations, pleasant 
- Iaughter, good wishes—cometaing. 
After 2 woment’s silenca he said, with heaita- 
“glen: * You haven’t actually proposed, eh? 

ave you?” 

“No, no! of course not. No one knows bat 
you, and why the devil I told you I don’t know,” 

{added testily. His coolness irritated me. 

“By George! old fellow, I'm sure I wish you 

joy. Benedict Redivivus!” He laughed heartily, 
and shook me by the hand. The Saxon was him- 

melf again, aud so was I. 

Ab’ Harold,” 1 said, ‘I hardly know now 
whether I shall ever tell ber. Let me se2, this is 
Monday night.” 

<*Juesday morning, you mean.”’ 

““Yes, yes. I shall not see ber until Sanday; I 
have a week before me yet. Ah, my boy, give 

me your good wishes on Sunday. ‘The better 
the day——? you know.” I shook him by the 
hand again. He was not very enthusiastic, but 
fhe listened to my garrulous ravings, and that was 

A that I wanted then. I feel young again,” I 

continued, “‘and when I think of her toring face 


A aweet gtay eves—”” 


THE STANDARD. 


Gug! gug! gug! It was that confounded 
lamp: out it went, aad put a period to my rhap- 
sody.—[Continued in next fsene.] 

--——e--—--—- 
SERENADE. 
Dan Beard, in New York Truth. 

The birds have gone to sleep, love, 
The flowers are drank with dew, _ 

The stars their vigils keep, lore, 
And I appeal to you. | — 

My heart my song confounds, love, 
It sings in a miuor key ; 

My joy would know no bourds, love, 
if you'd but come to me. 


Awake, awake, O trae, true heart, 
Awake to love and mo ; 

The morn draws nigh and we must part 
Tis nfght—and we are free. 


The sky {s flecked with clouds, love, 
Like lace upon your breast : 

Day’s corps: in its pale shrouds, love, 
{s buried in the west. ; 

The dead may tell no t:les, love, 
The day is dead and gone ; 

Thy courage never fails, love, 
I'm waiting here alone. 


Descend, descend, oh true, true heart, 
Descend to love and me; 

The morn draws nigh and we must part 
‘Tis night—and we are free. 

—70 — — 


THOMAS PAIXE. 


Ingersoll in North American Review for 


Robert. G. 
August. 


On the Sth of June, 1809, death came—death, 
almost his only friend. At his funeral no pomp, 
ho pageantry, no civic procession, no military 
display. [a a carriage a womau aad her son who 
had lived on the bounty of the dead—on horse- 
back, a Quaker, the humasity of whose heart 
dominated the creed of his head—and, following 
on foot, two negroes, filled with gratitude—con- 
stituted the funeral of Thomas Paine. He who 
had received the gratitude of many millions, the 
thanks of generals and statesmen; he who had 
been the friend and companion of the wisest and 
best—he who had taught a people to be frec, and 
whoee words had inspired armies and enlightened 
uations, was thus given back to uature, the 
mother of us ail. If the people of the great re- 
public knew the life of this generous, this chival- 
ric man, the real story of his services, his suffer- 
ings and his triamphs—of what he did to compel 
the robed and crowned, the priests and kings, to 
give back to the people liberty, the jewel of the 
soul; if they kuew that he was the first to write 
“The Religion of Humanity ;”’ if they knew that 
he, above ail others, planted and watered the 
seeds of indepeadence, of union, of nationality, 
in the hearts of our forefathers—that his words 
were gladly repeated by the best and bravest in 
many lands; if they knew that he attempted, by 
the purest means, to attain the noblest and Icfti- 
est cnds—that he was original, sincere, intrepid, 
and that he could truthfully say: “The world ‘s 
my country, to do gcod my religion ’’--if the peo- 
ple only knew all this—the trath—they would re- 
Peat the words of Andrew Jackson: * Thomas 
Paine needs no monum:nt made with hands; he 
has erected a monument in the hearts of all lovers 
of liberts.”’ 


— — — — — 


WASHINGTON NEGROES. 
Heury Loomis N- Ison in Harpers’ Weekly. 

The march of improvement does not drive out 
the negro, and they who know the race best, who 
understand them, who appreciate their kindliness 
and loyalty, their gentle willingness and their 
intelligence, would be the last to wish to see this 
picturesque element of Washington’s population 
disappear or diminish. The black laborer, with 
bis charm of bats’ bones or his lucky horseshoe 
barging to his leather strop; the excellent cook, 
who differs from her white rivals in having a 
palate that enjoys her own food; the courteous 
man-servant, the dignified remainder of a de- 
parted aristocracy; the advancing intellectual 
leaders of their race, whose careers are interest- 
ing to all students of their kind—may be driven 
out of the ways of fashion, but may they long 
linger in their own quarter, fllustrating what has 
been done for the African by mere contact with 
American civilization, even when that contact 


; mee 6 ine Save wen Bs master, 


of this generation. 
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OFF FOR EUROPE. 
Harper’s Weekly. 

Here comes an excited group up the com 
panionway. You hear a confused jumble be 
tween man and woman about keys left on her 
bureau, and you are conscious she has left the 
keys of her steamer trunk behiud. The man 
fairly shoots down the gangway, leaps into the 
nearest cab, and beginsa wild drive for those keys. 
Meanwhile the woman haunts the entrar.ce to the 
gavgway, and five minutes after the man is gone 
she finds the missing key securely stowed away in 
her pocket book. Her troubles of going abroad 
are beginning early. 

Now that ponderous whistle deafens the cars of 
allon board. There are final tears and smiles and 
embraciugs, a rush down the gangway by the 
well-dressed mob, and then some climb on the 
near by cases or gather on the onter end of the 
dock to catch the last glimpse of the ship. Hand- 
kerchiefs are tied to canes and parasols; there ts 
much cheering and last farewells. One young 
man calls out in a sentorian voice: ‘Give my Jove 
to Mary !”” whereat there are cheers and laughter. 
And now at the far end of the deck there is 
a rattle and rumble, ard two cabs came teariug 
along—one contains a belated passenger, who has 
just time to scramble on board; the other, the 
man who went after the key. Andas the lady 
holds up the missing article, a concillatery smilie 
upon her face, that man sinks back upon a baile 
of goods, looking unutterable things. The key to 
the situation is plain to everybody. Now the 
** plauks’’ are down, and slowly aud silently the 
huge black ship, that seems so high out of the 
water that she looks Jike a great warebouse 
&tloat, backs out of her dock, and is soon in mid. 
stream. Slowly yet she swings around, aid 
finally squares away, her nose pointing for the 
Marrows. A moment she seems to hang and to 
be taken aback by the tide, then forges ahead. 
The flag is dipped, then hauled down from the 
flag-pole on the dock, and these on board are at 
last going abroad. 

— —— 
REVILING OUR BEST CUSTOMER. 
General Turnbell in Amorican Journal of Politics. 

A merchant who would tell his clerks to be civil: 
to all his patrons excepting his best customer we 
should consider a good deal of a fool, and some- 
thing of a knave; yet that is just what our pro- 
tectionist statesmen, journalists and politicians 
do. England buys more of our merchandise than 
all the other vations of the earth put together; 
and in revenge for that the protectiontsts de- 
nouuce Great Britain and revile the memory of 
Cobden because he made England our best cus- 
tomer aud friend. 

-e ——— 
COBDEN, THE SCHOLAR. 
General Trumbull in american Journat of Politles, 

When he was thirty years old, which was about 
the time of the Reform Bill revolution, Cobden 
was onc of the most learncd men in England; 
and yet, ic the jargon of conceited scholarship, 
he was called ‘‘an uneducated man,” that is to 
say, a man whom the colleges did not know. The 
trath is that, although he had little schooling, few 
of his critics had read as many books or as many 
men as he had read. The best scholar is not the man 
who learns the most, but the man who forgets 
the least, and Cobden forgot little. There vi 
not a man at Oxford whe had read as many 
chapters in the Book of Realities as Richard Cob- 
den had. He had studied mas as a moral, intel- 
lectual, spiritual, social, agricultural, manufac- 
turing and mercantile being, in his relations to 
this moral, iutellectual, spiritual, social, agricul-: 
turai, manufacturing and mercautile world. 
His political wisdom grew out of a vast accama- 
lation of useful knowledze; and herein it was 
that when he entered Parliament at thirty-seven 
years of age, there was not a man in the House of 
Commons so well equipped with politicai intor- 
mation, not one so competent in debate. 

40> 
CARL SCHURZ. 
E. J. Edwards in New York Sun, 

No stump speaker has ever excelied Schurz in 

his command of the English language, and that is 


’ all the more extraordinary when it is remembered 


that Mr. Schurz could not speak a word of 
English until he was 2! years of age. Many of 
the beat judges agree in the opinion that Schurz 
is the most polished, graceful, intellectual, im- 
pressive and seductive of all the stump speakers 
His capacity, while {t served 

















— —— 
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his party well, served Mr. Schurz even better. 
President Liucoln tn recognizing it made him 
Minister to Spaln aud a major-general of volun- 
teers. The State of Missouri in acknowledgment 
of it sent him to the Senate and Rutherford B. 
Hayes called him to the Cabinet for the same 
reason. 
— —— — 


SLAUGHTER HOUSE ECONOMY. 
Julian Ralph io Harper's Weekly. 
Everything—without particularizing too closely 
—every single thing that appertains to a slaugh- 
tered veef is sold and put to use. The horns 
become the horn of commerce; the straight 
lengths of leg bone go to the cutlery makers and 
others; the guts become sausage casings; their 
contents make fertilizing material; the livers, 
hearts, tongues, and tails, and the stomachs, that 
become tripe, all are sold over the butchers’ 
- counters of the nation; the knuckle bones are 
ground up into bone flour for various uses; the 
blood is dried and sold as a powder for commer- 
celal uses; the bladders are dried and sold to 
druggists, tobacconists, and others ; the fat goes 
into oleomargarine, and from the hoofs and feet 
and other parts come glue and oil and fertilizing 
ingredients, 
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SINGLE TAX LEAGUE OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
PLATFORM 


ADUPTED BY THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF THB 
SINGLE TAX LEAGUE OF THE UNITED 8STATEH AT 
COOPER UNION, NEW YORK, SEPT. 3, 1890. 

We assert as our fundamental principle the scif-evi- 
dent truth enunciated in the Declaration of American 
Independence, that all men are created equal, and are 
ondowed by thelr Creator with certain inalienable rights 

We hold that all men are equally entitled to the us¢ 
aad enjoyment of what God has created and of what 
gained by the general growth and improvement of ihe 
cummunity of which they are a part. Therefore, no one 
should be permitted to hold natural opportunities with- 
out a fair return to all for any special privilege thus 
accorded to him, and that value which the growth and 
improvement of the community attach to land should 
be taken for the use of the community. 

We hold that each man is entitied to all that his labor 
produces. Therefore uo tax should be levied on the pro 
ducts of labor. ; 

To carry out these principles we are n favor of raising 
all pubiie revenues for national), state, county and mo 

‘alcipal purposes by a single tax upon land values, irre- 
spective of improvements, and of the abolition of all 
forms of direct and indirect taxation. 

Since in all our states we now levy some tax on the 
value of land, the. single tax can be instituted by the 
simple and easy way of abolishing, one after another 
all other taxes now levied, and commensurately increas- 
ing the tax on land values, until we draw upon that 
one source for all expenses of government, the reve- 
nue being divided between local governments, state gov. 
eruments and the general government, as the revenue 
from direct taxes is now divided between the loca 
and state governments; or, a direct assesament being 
made by the genera! government upon the states and 
paid by them from revenues collected in this manner. 

The single tax we propose is not atax on land, and 
therefore would not fall on the use of land and be. 
come a tax on labor. 

It is a tax, not on land, but on the value of land. Thus 
it would not fall on all land, but only on valuable land, 

and on that not in proportion to the use made of it, but 





in proportion to its value—the premium which the user 
of land must pay to the owner, either in purchase 
money or rent, for permission to use valuable land. It 
would thus be a tax, not on the use or improvement of 
land, but on the ownership of land, taking what would 
otherwise go to the owner as owner, and not as user. 

In assessments under the single tax all values created 
by individual use or improvement would be excluded 
and the only value taken into consideration would be 
the value attaching to the bare land by reason of neigh- 
borhood, ote. to be determined by impartial periodical 
asecasments. Thus the farmer would have no more 
taxeato pay than the epeculator who held a similar 
piece of land idle, and the man who on a city lot erected 
@ valuable building would be taxed no more than the | 
man who held a similar lot vacant. 

The single tax, in short, would call upon men to con | 
tribute to the public revenues, not in proportion to 
what they produce or accumulate, but tn proportion | 
to the value of the natural opportunities they hold. It ; 
Wonld compel them to pay just as much for holding | 
land idle aa for putting it to ite fullest use. : 








THE STANDARD. 


The single tax, therefore, would—_ 
1, Take the weight of taxation off of the agricul. 


tural districts where land has little or no value irre- |. 


spective of improvements, and put it on towns and 
cities where bare land rises to a value of millions of 
dollars per acre. 

2. Dispense with a multiplicity of taxes and a 
horde of taxgatherers, simplify government and 
greatly reduce its cost. — 

3. Do away with the fraud, corruption and gross 
inequality inseparable from our present methods o 
taxation, which allow the rich to escape while they 
grind the poor. Land cannot be hid or carried off 
and its value can be ascertained with greater ease 
and certainty than any other. 

4. Give us with all the world as perfect freedom of 
trade as now exists between the states of our Union, 
thus enabling our people to share, through free ex- 
changes, in all the advantages which nature has 
given to other countries, or which the peculiar ekill 
of other peoples has enabled them toattain. It would 
Gestroy the trusts, monopolies and corruptions which 


are the outgrowths of the tariff. It would do away. 


with the tines and penalities now levied on anyone 

- who improves a farm, crecis a house, builds a 
machine, or in any way adds to the general stock 
of weaith. It would leave everyoue free to apply 
labor or expend capital in production or exchange 
without fine or restriction, and would leave to each 
the full product of hia exertion. 

5. It would, on the other hand, by taking for public 
use that value which attaches to land by reason of 
the growth and improvement of the community, 
make the holding of land unprofitavle to the mere 
owner, and profitable only to the user. It would 
thus make it impossible for speculators and mono- 
polists to hold natural opportunitics unused or only 
half used, and would throw open to labor the !lim- 
ftable ticld of employment which the earth offers to 
man. It would thus solve the labor problem, do 
away with involuutary poverty, raise wages in ull 
occupations to the full earnings of labor, make over- 
production impossible until all human wants ere 
satisfiod, rendor labor-caving inventions lClcsain. 
te ali. and catas aveh an enormone prads.-tich «en? 
such an equitadic distribution of wealth as would 
give to ali comfort, leisure and participation in the 
advantages of an advancing ctvilisation. 

With reapact to monopolies other than the monopoly 
of land, we hold that where free competition becomes 
mpossible, as in telegraphs, railroads, water and gas 
aupplies, ete., such business becomes a proper socta) 
function, which should be controlled and managed by 
aud for the whole people concorned, through their 
sfopar government, icocal. state or naticnal. as may be. 
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CONNECTICUT. 
Mepipgen.—Meriden single taxclub. Meets second and 
fourth Fridays of the month at 7.50 p. m. at parlors of J. 
Cairns, 72% E. Main st. President, John Cuirns; secre: 
tery, Arthur M. Dignam. 


SHaRos.—Sharon single tax committee. 


3 Ryan DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Washington single tax league. President, Edwin 
Gladmon; treas., R. J. Boyd; sec’y, Wm. Geddes, M.D. 
1719 G. at., hh. W. 


Cuairman, J. 


1OWA. 
BURLINGTON.— Burlington single tax club. First Satuar- 
day of cach monih, $05 North Sth et. Pres., Wilbur, 


Yosena, 920 Hedge av.; sec. treas., Frank 8. Churchill, 


ILLINOIS. 

Cricaco.—Chicago single tax ciub. Every Thursday 
evening at 206 La Salle st. Pres., Warren Worth Bailey, 
319 Lincoln av; sec., F. W. Irwin, 217 La Salle st., room 
wy. 

Sourn Cnricago.—Single tax club of South Chicago and 
Cheltenham. Pres., John Black; sec., Robt. Aitchison, 
box K. E., South Chicago. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BRockrTos.—Singio tax club. Meeta Friday evenings 
corner Glenwood av. and Vernon st. Pres. Wm A. 
MecKindrick; sec., A. S. Barnard, 54 Belmont st. 


MINNESOTA. 
MINNRAPOLIS.—SMinneapoils single tax league. Every 
Tuesday evening, at the West Hotel. Pres., H. B. Mar. 
tin, Woods’ block; sec., Oliver T. Erickson, 2203 Lyn- 


dale av., N. MISSOURI. 

StTatTe.—Missourt single tax comniittee. Henry H. Hoff- 
man, chairman. This committee ts pushing a State sin- 
gle tax petition. Blanks sent on application. It is also 
forming syndicate for publication of local single tax 
papers throughout the United States at little or no ex- 
pense. Write for circulars to Percy Pepoon, sec., 613 
Elm at., St. Louis. 

St. Lovuis.—Single tax league.—Meets every Friday 
evening 8 o’clock in Bowman Block, n.e. cor. ith and 
Locust sts. Pres. J. W. Steele Sec'y, L. P. Custer, 4233 


Connecticut st. KEW YORK. 

BROOKLYN’—Eastern District single tex club. Monthly 
meetings on the first Monday of cach month, at 3 South 
Third street, Brooklyn. Prea., Joseph McGuinnesa, 133 8. 
gth st-. Brooklyn, E. D.; sec., Emily A. Deverall. 

Brooklyn Woman’s Single Tax Club meetings, third 
Tuesday of each month at 5 P. M., at 195 Livingston street. 
Pres., Eva J. Turner, 566 Carlton avenue; Cor. Sec., Verife 
B. Bavens, 219 DeKalb avenue, 

OHIO. 

DaytTox.—Free land club. Pres.,J. G@. Galloway; sec., 

W. W. Bile, 108 East 5th st. 
PENNSYLVANIA. . 
GuawayTows.—Single tax club. Cor. Sec., E. D. Bur- 
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leigh, 13 Willow av. Meets firat and third Tuesdays of 
each month at 4653 Nain st., at 3 P.M. ae eee 

PHILADELPHIA. -~ Single tax society. Mects every 
Thursday and Sunday at 8 p.m. Social meetings sec-” 
ond Tuesday, No. 30 South Broad st. Cor. sec., A. He: 
Stephenson, 240 Cheatnut at. 


PoTTstown,—Single tax club, Meetings first and. third. 
Friday cvenings each month in Weitzenkorn’s hall. 
Pres., D. L,. Haws; sec,, Geo, Auchy, Pottstown, Pa, 


Reapixno.—Reading single tax society. Monday ever 
ings, 8 e corner tth and Franklin sts. Pres., Wm. H. 
McKinney; sec., C. 8S. Prizer, 1011 Penn st. 

TEXAS. 

Hovstroy,—Houston single tax club 
Tuesday cvening, 7.30, Franklin «i. 
&. W. Rerown, sec, and treas 


Ven tings every 
Ja Chariton, Pres, 
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clean, or you hurt it. 


Remedy.—Use Pears’ Soap, no | “BEST & GOES FARTHEST.” 
, a eae : The Standard Cocoa of the World 
matter how much; but a little is A Deliclous Beverage, Stimelating and Invigorating, — 
PERFECTLY PURE. Van Houten’s Patent Process — 


’ gg if y u it often. rs utilizes in the hi t possible de ll the fleshef leme is 
enough if you * while highly ——— the Raver ane avers: sea aera nts, 
Sold in 2eG, Ref, B-Z and 2 8B. cans. g@ If not cbtainable, enclose 25c. to 


of stores sell it. es ciall either Van Houtan & Zoon, 106 Reade Street, ew York, or 4g Wabash ‘Ave.Chi-_ 
All sorts GESPECIANY | 


ruggists ; all sorts of people use it. i aaa aa ala Doan 


useful in those simple but varied 
conditions which you know as 


asteless—Effectual.) “having a cough.” We cannot 
FOR ALL 


100 | and NERY ous rom experience 


It may be due to the combi 


DISORDERS. cton of tonic effects of cod-tiver of 
as Sick Headache, Wind and Pain in the Stom-| 2d the hypophosphites; it may be 


| Giddiness, Fullness, Swelling after Meals, Dizzi- partly due to the glycerine. Thess: 
ness, Drowsiness, Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss | — 


of Appetite, Shortness of Breath. Costiveness,| Are many effects 1n medical prac-. 


Frightful Dreams, All Nervous and Trembling Sen- —— 


sations. and Irregularities incidental to Ladies. be plain, 


with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating. produce those : = en 


know at all. 


explain it: we only know the fact 


Your druguist — 
druggists everywhere do.. 
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